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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—>—_- 

HE event of the week has been the publication of a letter from 
the Emperor Napoleon to the Legislative Body. It was read 
to the Chamber by M. Rouher on Monday, the 12th inst., and con- 
tained a promise that the Senate should be asked to examine five 
reforms,—the restoration to the Chamber of its right to appoint its 
own officers; a simplification of the mode of presenting amend- 
ments ; the submission of commercial treaties to the Chamber ; 
the voting of the Budget by chapters, and the compatibility of 
office with a seat in the Chamber. ‘The Emperor further promised 
‘areform of the Senate, aud that all Ministers should have seats 
within the Legislature, but observed that ‘‘ these concessions leave 
intact the prerogatives which the people have more explicitly con- 
ferred upon me.” ‘The message was very coldly received, and on 
the following day the Chamber was prorogued in the midst of 
excited protests from the Republican thirty, who have agreed to 
remain in Paris during the interregnum, which must last till the 

4th of August, the day for which the Senate is convoked. 











We have elsewhere discussed the meaning of the Emperor's letter, 
which seems to us illusory, but it was followed by the resignation 
of the Ministry. M. Rouher’s dismissal is definitive; M. de 
Lavalette retires from the Foreign Office; and it is not doubted 
that M. Forcade de la Roquette will surrender the portfolio of 
the Interior. These are the great civil offices of France; the 
remaining members of the Cabinet, the Minister of War 
excepted, being of much less importance. Marshal Niel, 
of course, remains; but no one appears to have even a 
guess as to his future colleagues. Rumour points to Prince 
Jerome as Premier, but the Emperor may not desire to give 
his cousin such a chance, and all manner of obscure personages 
are by turns assumed to enjoy his favour. M. de Valdréme, 
M. de Parieu, M. Buffet, and M. Segris are all credited with 
ministries, but up to Friday afternoon only two statements seemed 
even tolerably certain. One is, that either the Prince de la Tour 
d'Auvergne or M. Drouyn de Lhuys will be Foreign Minister ; 
and the other is that M. Ollivier will have nothing to do with the 
combination. The number of men from whom Napoleon has to 
choose is not large, the Empire stifling political genius, and not 
one of those named can be a substitute for M. Rouher. 


Lord Bury is to call the attention of Parliament on Thursday 
next to the affairs of New Zealand. Let us exhort honourable 
members not to regard the debate (on the De minimis non curat 
lex principle) as if it were one on the grievances of some irritated 
but obscure worm, which is turning because accidentally trodden 
upon in the necessary hurry of human existence. It will be no- 
thing of the kind. If members of Parliament knew what they were 
about, it would be a debate likely to affect beneficially the whole 
colonial policy of the greatest colonial empire in the world for 
generations to come. It may have equally great, though purely 
disastrous, effects, if they don’t know what they are about. ‘The 
real issue is this,—whether we are to compel our colonies to seek 
first independence, and then assistance from other powers, directly 
the duties of empire become in the least degree burdensome to-us, 





or not. ‘The New Zealand Blue-Book is out, and members who do | Liberal Peers, and by the whole strength of the middle party ; but 


not regard a ring of Anglo-Saxon alliances or animosities all round 
the earth for centuries to come as a question too dull and insigni- 
ficant for a few hours’ reading and thought, will find not a little 
exciting as well as instructive reading in it. We are not very 
far from repeating, through a policy of insolent indifference, the 
same tremendous blunder which we committed a century ago, when 
we alienated the United States for generations to come through 
a policy of insolent aggression. 


The news from New Zealand is depressing enough. By the 
latest telegram (dated Sydney, June 19th) it appears that “ the 
rebels have surprised the troops,—four officers and nine privates 
were killed.” ‘This must refer to an expedition of Colonel Whit- 
more, from the west to the east coast,—organized in three separate 
columns,—for a grand attack on the force of Te Kooti, and, if 
possible, for its annihilation. ‘Ihe Government is said to believe 
that Te Kooti himself is dead. If he be dead, he is of very little im- 
portance to his followers, for they seem to be as active as ever,— 
and not only active, but victorious. ‘The tendency of opinion in 
the colony is unfortunate enough,—it is drifting towards a change 
of government, a new demand for Imperial troops, and an attempt 
to pay them by bonds,—a childishly imbecile policy, which will 
give the colony no control over the army, and leave it a year 
hence as badly off as ever, with an enormously increased debt. 
What New Zealand ought to do is to organize a strong army of 
its own, which it cannot do without pecuniary help. If it 
not get that help in England, it should shake off her hampef 
authority, and try to get it elsewhere. It would not be ami 
try Prussia. We should be liable for we know not what a 
penalties under the Treason-Felony Act in New South W, 
for making such a suggestion. But when a great empire begins 
to weary of its responsibilities, it is probably rather grateful than 
otherwise to those who suggest modes of ridding it of its burdens. 








Though a colonial empire, ranging over the diameter of the 
earth does not interest the House of Commons, the ladies’ grat- 
iug in that assembly does. Yesterday week, when Lord Bury 
seemed to have some difficulty in getting any hearing for his re- 
quest for a day to discuss New Zealand affairs, a very warm dis- 
cussion arose on the great grating question, in which the friends 
of the grating, powerfully backed up by ladies behind the scenes, 
carried the day. Mr. Layard asserts that out of 200 ladies whom 
he has consulted, only two were favourable to the removal of the 
grating, their reason being that it enables them to observe with- 
out being observed, to talk or go to sleep when a speaker is dull 
without giving offence, to go away in the middle of a speech, and 
to dress as they please. ‘They are also of opinion that it secures 
both members of Parliament and themselves from gossip, such as 
that one member stammers when Miss A is in the gallery, 
and that another reserves all his eloquence for the ears of Lady 
B It does not appear that these dire results follow the 
conspicuousness of the peeresses and their daughters in the House 
of Lords; but if the ladies prefer their cage, it would be simply 
impolite to take it down. But is there not just one reason not 
enumerated by Mr. Layard for their preference of this privacy,— 
that members can join them without being observed and criticized 
from below—in fact, that it is at present a very convenient “flirt- 
ing lobby” for the House of Commons—a privilege denied to the 
Lords ? 


The Church Bill was read a third time in the Lords on Monday and 
passed. After the third reading, however, the Peers accepted two 
very important re-amendments. By the first, introduced by Lord 
Devon, strongly supported by Lord Carnarvon, and passed by 
108 to 82, they agreed that the Bishops of the Disestablished 
Church should cease to sit in the Lords; and by the second, they 
reintroduced equality among the Churches, giving manses and 
glebes to Catholics and Presbyterians. This retreat from the 
untenable position chosen a week ago was proposed by Lord Stan- 
hope, supported by the Archbishop of Canterbury, by many 
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a junction between the Orangemen and the Ministerialists made 


borough, accept only seven out of the eight reasons, declining to 


the majority a small one, 121 to 114, far too few to influence the | accept the sixth, which is Mr. Disraeli’s and the Bishop of Lich- 
Lower House, which, again, would be sure to remember that the | ficld’sreason,—namely, that adisestablished and disendowed Charch 


proposal had once been negatived. The only noteworthy speech 
in the debate was that of Lord Granard, who, speaking for the 
Catholics of Ireland, rejected the offer, not because he disliked it, 
but because its acceptance would be a breach of faith with the 
Nonconformists and Mr. Gladstone. ° 


Mr. Gladstone explained on Thursday night that he was going 
to propose that the House of Commons should disagree to every 
amendment of the slightest importance proposed by the Lords. 
A half-exception was the amendment of the Lords including 
the curates’ salaries in estimating the incomes of incumbents, 
except where the curates were ‘‘ employed under the obligation of 
the law,”—a comparatively very rare case. Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed to disagree to this amendment, which diminished the surplus, 
he said, by £519,000, but to substitute one which would deduct the 
income of the curate only where ‘‘a like deduction had been 
made in respect of the same incumbency by the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for Ireland within a year preceding 1st January, 
1869,”—a concession which would increase the Church fund and 
diminish the surplus by (say) from £100,000 to £150,000. On Lord 
Carnarvon’s amendment, the 14 years’ commutation,’ Mr. Gladstone 
proposed to disagree to it, but he proposed in its place the com- 
promise offered by Lord Granville in the House of Lords, that as 
clerical lives are taken ov the average, as about 7 per cent. better 
lives than lay, 7 per cent. should be added to the amount of the 
commutation originally proposed, wherever in any diocese three- 
fourths of the clergyshould agree to the commutation, i.e., wherever 
the Government are practically secured that all the good lives will 
not refuse to commute, and only the bad ones consent to do so. 
Mr. Gladstone also proposed to offer the half-million down in lieu 
of all the private endowments ; but beyond these small concessions 
he offered nothing. All the important amendments, on the glebes 
and glebe houses, Ulster grants, concurrent endowment, &c., 
were rejected uniformly by the Government. 


On Thursday night the Lords’ amendments in the preamble, on 
the date, on the deduction of curates’ salaries, on the glebe 
houses, on concurrent endowment, and on other smaller matters 
were actually disagreed with. 


The debate of Thursday was not one of great note. Mr. Dis- 
raeli, who would not fight a stroke for concurrent endowment, 
was advisedly weak. Dr. Ball defended concurrent endowment, 
quoting from Mr. Bright’s letter written 17 years ago to Sir 
John Grey, in which the very proposal of Lord Stanhope’s 
amendment was made, and Mr, Bright replied justifying the 
proposal, but appealing to the absolute failure of his letter 
to gain any concurrence in the country as an adequate 
reason for abandoning the suggestion. ‘ We hear by every 
post,” he said, “ that the Protestants of Ireland would 
rather go out naked to the hillside than hand over any portion of 
the funds of the Irish Church to the Roman Catholics. If I were 
in favour of religious endowment I should be ashamed of such a 
sentiment.” ‘The present Prime Minister, he said, had greater 
power in the country than any Prime Minister of whom he had 
known anything, but his ‘* power and influence would break and 
shiver like a broken glass if he were to propose to endow the Roman 
Catholic Church.” And Mr. Bright concluded by one more very 
powerful and solemn plea for the unfortunate beings to the 
amelioration of whose lot the surplus is to be devoted. 





Sir Roundell Palmer, in a peculiarly striking speech, drew from 
Mr. Bright’s admission the inference that the spirit of Protestant 
ascendancy, however broken, still lingers amongst us, and shows 
itself in this inability of the British Parliament to apply the 
surplus as an Irish Parliament would certainly apply it. ‘To use 
his own words, he ‘‘tore the mask” from the face of those who 
cry ‘* Justice to Ireland!” while nothing will induce them to do 
justice as the Irish would most like to have it done, and feared 
that this shortcoming would not be easily forgotten in Ireland. 
Perhaps not. But Sir Roundeil Palmer wasso well pleased to show 
that, after all, the boasted justice is but half-justice, that he 
almost represented half-jastice as worse than that entire injustice 
which we have been doing so efficiently for centuries. 


Lord Derby, with some forty-seven other Peers, have signed 
the ‘ protest” against the third reading of the Irish Church Bill. 
The eight reasons given for the protest were the old stock reasons. 
But two of the signataries, Lord Cairns and the Duke of Marl- 


can never be on a footing of equality with one virtually established 
by its dependence on a foreign power—the Holy See. Lord 
Cairns and the Duke of Marlborough cannot swallow the implied 


| assertion that the Church of Rome has always been and still ig 


‘‘ established” in Ireland. Certainly in the same sense you might 
say that the Roman and the Greek and the Mormon Churches 


are all established in England, because all of them lean on foreign . 


centres. The Bishop of Lichfield and the Bishop of Tuam were 
the only ecclesiastics to sign the protest. 


There are signs that the Spanish Government means to sell 
Cuba. The want of money at home is extreme, the Treasury 
cannot bear the expense of further reinforcements, and it is evident 
from the tone of the new Captain-General that he has little hope 
of reconquering the island. ‘The rumour seems to be credited in 
Washington, and is accepted by the Times as true ; while the main 
objection, that Congress may not like to find the money, is 
probably inaccurate. The money would be found by the island 
itself, and form a State debt only, guaranteed by the Central 
Government. The rebels are quite ready to accept this solution, 
slavery is nearly extinct already, and Prim might not dislike the 
émeute which the sale would probably produce in Madrid. The 
rumour, though as yet, of course, only a rumour, looks to us well 
founded. 


Earl Grosvenor on ‘Tuesday asked the House of Commons to 
remit the whole or part of a sum of £260,000 borrowed by Cheshire 
to pay compensation to the owners of cattle slaughtered during 
the plague, and now a burden upon the county rates. We do not 
think we ever heard of anything quite so magnificently mean. 
The landowners of Cheshire first insist that their tenantry shall be 
recouped out of rates for losses incurred in business, losses quite 
trumpery in comparison with those incurred in many trades 
during bad years ; then force Government to lend the county the 
money at 34 per cent., and then petition to be let off payment at the 
national expense. ‘The richest man in England, in fact, asks for 
a grant in aid of his rental. Earl Grosvenor argued that he spoke 
in the interest of poor townspeople, who would have to pay so 
much more for their butter, milk, and beef; but if the Cheshire 
landlords are moved by those humane considerations, they have an 
easy remedy. ‘The new rate, against which even Grosvenors are 
compelled to remonstrate, is 1}d. in the pound. Let the landlords 
reduce their rents that much, and set down the outlay as charity. 
Richesse oblige. 

The dreaded 12th of July passed off in Ireland withont an 
insurrection. ‘There was a riot or two of course, and two or three 
lives were lost, and a few Catholic schools were sacked; but in 
Ulster those are trivialities. The apprehension was very serious, 
and a friend writes to explain why it was not realized. The whole 
tone of the administration in Ulster has been suddenly changed. 
There is justice there at last. Even in Lord Clarendon’s time the 
administration was “liberal, but Protestant. Of Ulster magis- 
trates 99 per cent., of police officers 8U per cent., were Protestant. 
An Ulster jury would be sure to convict a policeman who shot an 
Orangeman of murder at least. Now, a Catholic Chancellor is 
breaking the hearts of Orange Lords-Lieutenant by insisting on 
their making Catholics magistrates. Catholic stipendiary magis- 
trates are stationed at some of the principal points of the pro- 
vince, and the number of Catholic police has been greatly in- 
creased.” The private policeman, usually a Papist, would be 
delighted to use his breech-loader, if need be, impartially, and 
the Orangemen knowing this, at least realize the superior beauty 
of moral force. Impartiality, in fact, is producing order. 


The morale of our London Police is clearly in need of improve- 
ment. Five clerks in a joint stock bank were on Thursday 
charged with assaulting the police in the Haymarket, and with 
using obscene language. An inspector, three serjeants, and several 
police officers swore to different facts, which collectively proved 
that defendants were drunken ruffians who had assaulted them in 
the most unprovoked manner. Defendants, under our absurd laws, 
could give no evidence, but fortunately the scene had been witnessed 
by gentlemen not in the dock, and not policemen, and it was 
proved beyond all question that the police had invented the whole 
story ; that the young men had quitted the bank five minutes 
before perfectly sober; that they had made no riot, and that they 
had been savagely assaulted by the officers, whom the magistrate 





unhesitatingly declared guilty of perjury. ‘This disposition to 
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hang together in the witness-box is the one grand drawback to the 
character of the London Police, and the greatest obstacle in the 
way of giving them efficient protection. Once in a case, they will 
have a conviction, swearing usually, it is true, to make up the 
deficiency of evidence caused by our silly refusal to examine the 
accused. 


The popular demonstrations against the Lords’ Amendments 
have been coarse affairs,—the stump reduced almost to a level 
with the mud. Thus one speaker at St. James’s Hall argued 
that because the French priests support Napoleon against the 
people, the Irish priests should not get a respectable manse from 
the State, for fear, we suppose, they should do likewise. For 
our parts, we entertain no great hope that the Irish priests, even 
if decently housed by the State, would be at all inclined to support 
it too warmly. But as for fearing that very remote contingency, 
surely the learned professor who condescended to that argument 
must have hoped that it would pass current, as it probably did, in 
the confusion of his audience’s thoughts. At Leeds Mr. Baines 
called the proposal to give such manses to the Catholics “ casting 
crumbs to the beggars,” ignoring the fact that said crumbs 
would only be given as a makeweight against the crumb and crust 
which he himself proposes to give back to the rich man. These 
meetings were sound enough in their opposition to the Lords’ pro- 
posals for re-endowment, but on Lord Stanhope’s amendment their 
views were mere popular clamour. ‘The speakers knew well 
enough that the Irish Catholics were not willing to refuse an 
unconditional gift of manses, if given in the same spirit in which 
the churches and parsonages are given back to the Protestant 
Church. But they affected to think the Catholics would not 
like it, because they knew they themselves were not willing to 
offer it. 





The Bishops’ Resignation Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Lords on ‘Tuesday, ensuring at least £2,000 a year to 
the retiring Bishop, besides all the temporalities and other emolu- 
ments, and in certain cases the episcopal palaces. Lord Carnarvon 
objected to the magnitude of the pension assigned to the retired 
Bishops not without reason. We remarked last week on the view 
apparently taken by some of the Bishops of the text, ‘‘ Make to 
yourselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that when 
ye fail they may receive you into everlasting habitations,” and 
here is another example of it. Church lives, says Mr. Gladstone, 
are worth 7 per cent. more in the market than other lives. Bishops’ 
lives, if we may judge from certain conspicuous instances, 
in the diocese of Exeter, Chichester, and others, are probably 
worth a still higher per-centage than ordinary clerical lives, 
and the Bishops won’t vote for the Bill unless it secures 
them, when they fail, not exactly everlasting habitations, but the 
episcopal palaces and a good big annuity to keep them up. 
Really, with every respect for one or two Bishops, is there any 
great injustice in the yearning one sometimes hears expressed for a 
live Anglican Bishop, warranted generous, poor, and disinterested 
both for his order and for himself ? 


The Austrian Red Book contains a despatch from Count Beust 
which throws some light upon Lord Clarendon’s Belgian policy. 
It appears that so far from pressing Belgium to yield in the 
railway negotiations, his lordship rather dissuaded her, so much 
so that the Count sent a copy of his own letter to the Belgian 
Minister to Lord Clarendon. Count Beust thought that the 
British Cabinet was not favourable enough to concessions 
essential to a peaceful settlement. These “ concessions,” how- 
ever, do not appear to have been made, the dispute having so far 
ended in an arrangement about fares which will do France no 
particular good, and Belgium no harm. It is stated, however, 
that the original question, that of the Great Luxemburg Railway, 
is reserved. 


The Prince of Wales, on Tuesday, laid the first stone of a new 
orphanage at Watford, Hertfordshire, whither the Clapton 
Orphanage, now sixty years old, intends to migrate; and the 
proceedings were marked by a noteworthy incident. ‘There was 
a grand lunch after the ceremony, and the instant the guests rose 
the ladies looking on made a rush at the Prince’s plate. The pur- 
veyor, who, perhaps thought his spoons were in danger, interfered ; 
but it turned out that the ladies wanted the cherry-stones the 
Prince had left from his dessert. They were actually distributed 
one by one as relics, and one young lady, when the stones were all 
gone, begged and prayed for the crumbs the Royal fingers had 
touched. A week or two ago the Princess of ‘Teck had to be pro- 
técted in the Botanical Gardens by a cordon of police, the ladies 


rushed after her in such mobs, and, according to one account, 
made little clutches at her dress. There is a perfection of com- 
bined baseness and impudence in such scenes of which only our 
countrymen seem capable. 


The French Atlantic Cable has been laid successfully. ,'There 
are now three of these lines in working order. By the time there 
are thirty, M. Reuter will probably be ready to give the public a 
little non-commercial news from the States, where they publish 
every morning whole columns of news from Europe. Our Press 
is rapidly becoming the least spirited in the world, and submits to 
anybody who offers to save it sixpence. 


Mr. Eastwick, Member for Penrhyn, on Friday se’ennight elicited 
from Mr. Grant Duff a formal statement of the policy of the India 
House in Central Asia. It amounts to this,—that Government 
intends to let Central Asia be. In a very able speech, overloaded 
with geographical knowledge, the Under-Secretary showed that 
the Russians were still 800 miles off, with an almost impassable 
country between and a great military empire at the end of the 
route, and declared that the policy of the Viceroy was to strengthen 
the frontier, complete the railway to Peshawur, improve the port of 
Kurrachee, conciliate our own people, and then wait till India was 
menaced, a contingency he did not believe in. Shere Ali had been 
subsidized to enable him to keep disorderly tribes quiet, and not 
with any view to resist Russia, with whom, added Mr. Gladstone, 
we had had most friendly communications, during which she had 
suggested that Afghanistan should remain a neutral zone between 
the empires. There is a little trace of diplomatic caution in all 
this. Of course, possible eventualities are not forgotten, aud some 
paragraphs are to be left out of the published despatches, but 
substantially there is no doubt of our policy. It is to help Shere 
Ali with a little money to bind the shifting sands he rules over ; 
and for the rest, to get as strong and as rich as we can by minding 
our own business within the Himalaya. We should like to mind 
it, too, on the Persian side. Surely Mr. Grant Duff's arguments 
all point to non-intervention in Teheran, yet his chief is going to 
let English officers go there to drill the Shah’s troops without 
losing their commissions. 


Mr. Locke King brought on his annual motion for the abolition 
of primogeniture on Wednesday, and it was carried for the first 
time by a vote of 169 to 144. Those numbers, however, are very 
small for this House, where members attend to their business as if 
they were paid for it, and the debate, which we have criticized 
elsewhere, was languid. The Solicitor-General supported the Bill 
on behalf of Government, but evidently thought the measure too 
small to do much good, while opinion was not yet ripe for a larger 
one. We venture to differ, and believe, with Mr. Cobden, that the 
public apathy on the matter is the result of the pettiness of the 
bills brought forward. Who cared for the sliding scale? and 
who did not care for free-trade ? 


The Tablet of last week contains a letter full of misunderstand- 
ings as to the relation of the London University examination in 
intellectual and moral philosophy to the Roman Catholic body. 
It assumes that the University has chosen a ‘‘ school” in philo- 
sophy, and that only candidates who adopt that school have a fair 
chance of success. It assumes that that school is the school of one 
of its examiners, Mr. Bain, the well-known Aberdeen professor, 
whose period of examination is just expiring. Now, neither 
assumption has the least foundation in fact; Mr. Bain has had for 
his colleague at one time Mr. Edward Poste, an Oxford Aristo- 
telian, or at least profound student of Aristotle; at another time 
(we believe), Professor Ferrier ; and then, again, Professor Robert- 
son. None of these examiners are of the same shade of philosophy, 
and still less is the examiner just chosen to succeed Mr. Bain, the 
Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, the Rev. Mark Pattison. The 
University has xo school in intellectual and moral philosophy, and 
we have reason to know that Professer Bain,—who certainly does 
not belong to our own school,—was scrupulously fair in respecting 
all clear and distinct knowledge, whether exhibited by candidates 
of the most opposite schools to his own, or by those of his own view. 
Unfortunately, the Catholics seldom go up for the M.A. degree in 
the third branch (intellectual and moral philosophy and logic), or 
they would have discovered this. Mr. Bain has, we believe, 
repeatedly concurred in awarding the medal to students trained in 
very different ethical systems from his own,—the students of 
independent and other orthodox Colleges. 





Consols were on Friday evening 92] to 93. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@—— 
NAPOLEON’S COMPROMISE. 


“ T ET me act as I please, and I will let you talk as you 

please.” That is the substance of the compromise 
which the Emperor of the French has so “ graciously” and 
“wisely” offered to the Chamber and the nation, and over 
which most of our contemporaries have been singing hymns 
of thankfulness and praise to the “ far-sighted monarch,”” who 
has once more shown, as in Mexico, how completely he under- 
stands his epoch. We regret, for the sake of France and of 
Europe, that we cannot join in their peans. The letter of 
the 12th July, which they think so marvellously wise, seems 
to us to contain irresistible evidence of failing insight and 
decaying resolution. It reads like the decree of an hereditary 
king, aware that the Revolution is on its way, but full of the 
conviction that statesmanship is but another word for wile. 
Foresight the Emperor never had, as witness his forecast on 
the American and German wars, the absurd menace which 
produced the British Volunteers, and the total failure of his 
Algerian policy ; but till now he has always comprehended 
France, always expressed in some rough but efficient way her 
latent thought. Now he fights her on the hustings on the 
one point on which she, who is stronger than the Emperor, 
be his remaining strength what it may, will take no 
denial, the personal government; mistakes the whole 
drift of the elections; writes in June to Baron de Mackau 
a letter swearing he will never give way; tells Granier de 
Cassagnae early in July to state in the Pays that he regrets 
having neglected the “majority,” 7.¢., the Arcadians, the 
party more Imperialist than the Emperor ; and then, on July 
12th, gives way in such a manner as to show the hostile world 
he is yielding, yet not to content that world; and finally, with- 
out warning, without even informing M. Schneider, in a kind 
of spasm of agitation, prorogues the Chamber. Nothing so 
illusory as his reform was ever granted to an excited people. 
The Emperor’s enemies, half France, preferred in the elec- 
tions one single demand,—that he should surrender personal 
government, that he should cease to be the one representa- 
tive of the people, France incarnate, the single source of 
action, the sole pivot of power. The Emperor’s moderate 
friends, those who would accept his dynasty while denying 
his right to absolutism, endorsed this demand in the Chamber 
and formulized it,—not perhaps with absolutely perfect tact, 
for there were other roads to their end,—into a petition for a 
responsible Ministry and a free Legislative Chamber, and then 
before the debate, with its happy chances; before the vote, 
with its possible desertions ; before he had even dismissed his 
obnoxious advisers, the Emperor, true to his instinct as 
dramatist, steps forward to anticipate all; and succeeds in 
irritating all alike. He gives to his enemies nothing except 
new motives and new space for shouting. He grants nothing 
to his friends except an extended liberty of talk. He openly 
declares that he has denuded himself of no prerogative. He 
surrenders nothing except indeed the right to sign free-trade 
treaties, a sop to the Protectionists. Instead of the increased 
powers for which the Chamber asked, he gives the members 
the right to discuss the Estimates in chapters instead of in 
gross—a privilege which will enable them to make many 
speeches, but which they are no more likely to use for active 
purposes than our own Commons are likely to employ their 
similar or superior power. Instead of allowing members to 
bring in Bills, he permits them to make interpellations ; 
and instead of giving them a right to elect the Ministry,— 
the right of rights, for which they formally asked,—he 
graciously permits them to elect the officials of the Chamber, 
the Speaker and Chairmen of Committees. They are to have 
free permission and full power to organize themselves for 
nothing. One privilege, indeed, he concedes. Hitherto under 
the Imperial régime there has been one guarantee for a mem- 
ber’s independence. He could not accept office, low or high, 
unless, indeed, such office were semi-divine, that of a chamber- 
lain, or equerry, or aide-de-camp attached to the august person 
of the Sovereign. This restriction has been abolished. Mem- 
bers may now be ministers, and may also be chamberlains, cour- 
tiers, officials, contractors, may, in fact, hold any office in which 
independence as against the Sovereign would be contrary even to 
English etiquette. That is literally all, the whole of the grand 
decree, which if we may believe the Zimes and the Telegraph, 
and the rest of the journals “authorized to be sold in all 
kiosks in Paris,” has re-established Parliamentary government 
in France. On the strength of these immense concessions, 


which have still to be ratified by a Senate appointed by the 
Emperor, which are only hinted promises in anticipation of 
inquiry, and which are not tointerfere with “the prerogatives 
more especially vested by the people in Mz,” Napoleon has 
prematurely prorogued the Chamber, lest, perchance, it should 
criticize the gift. 

But the letter has been followed by a change of Ministry ¢ 
No doubt it has, but by what kind ofa change? The Sultan, 
finding that his most faithful Mameluke, the attorney who a 
few months ago said in the Chamber that he was nothing, less 
than nothing, one of a band of obscure devotees called a 
Ministry, had accumulated on himself the odium due to the 
regime, flings out his head to the populace as a peace offering, 


| but who succeeds M. Rouher? We say nothing of the baseness 


lof the act, though Napoleon will never again have a servant 
like M: Rouher—never find a man fit at once to be Premier 
and slipper-bearer, a statesman who could govern France, and 
defy a French Chamber, and answer French orators, and take 
orders like a valet, for monarchs have to be base when the 
national interest demands baseness, but we ask in this revival 
of freedom who is to be Grand Vizier? Does anybody even 
pretend to know? Is there anything in the world to prevent 
the Emperor from stooping again like a Sultan among his 
people, and seizing some able attorney like Rouher, or professor 
like Duruy, or henchman like Persigny, or Jew banker like- 
Fould, and saying, “ This is my chosen representative, let him 
govern France?” There is virtual responsibility to the Chamber, 
says the Times; but will the Times venture to name the 
man who is to be virtually responsible, or give an idea, how- 
ever faint, of his policy, or hint at his claims on France, or 
suggest why he, more than another, should be the chosen 
head of the Executive? There are whispers of M. Buffet. 
Who is M. Buffet that he is to rule France? There is talk 
of M. de Parieu, of M. Segris—we share the ignorance of 
four-fifths of Europe, and of three-fourths of all Frenchmen, 
when we say that we know not why the “ Eye of Mercy” has 
beamed upon those doubtless deserving individuals, and are 
totally unable to calculate or even guess what their astounding 
elevation may mean. When Hatim Pasha succeeds Fazil Khan, 
who does know what has happened to the thirty millions of 
people, any one of whom may, in consequence, be so much 
the nearer office or death by the bowstring? We do not 
deny—we never have denied—that the choice may be a good 
one. The Emperor has eyes, and when unfettered by his 
entourage, which, as it dies off, is ceasing to fetter him, 
chooses for his purposes well; but whatever his success, his 
choice at least is not an illustration of his accord with his 
people. He chooses, as a Sultan chooses, partly from insight 
partly from will, and his people have to accept his choice as 
they would the choice of Heaven. We are not saying his 
choice will fail, any more than we are saying that the equally 
capricious choice of the Parisian multitude—which chose M. 
Gambetta because he made a crack speech—will fail ; but its 
success, even more than its failure, would be due to anything 
rather than constitutional principle. France is free, but the 
Emperor remains sole representative of its freedom. France 
is free, but Napoleon selects its ruler from the unknown crowd. 
France is free, but if that unknown man convinces his master 
that war would be wise or the conquest of Paraguay ex- 
pedient, what in this freedom is there to arrest a declara- 
tion of war or an expedition to-morrow? On these principles, 
Turkey is also free, or Russia. 

It is scarcely our business, however, to animadvert on the 
“reforms” the Emperor may introduce, or France may 
gratefully accept ; those are internal affairs, with which out- 
side observers have very little concern. Their business is 
only to estimate in the general interest of the political world 
the chances that the Emperor’s concessions may prevent a 
contest between him and his Chamber, or the nation. We 
do not think they will prevent one. Many things are possible 
as we see in France, but among them hoodwinking France 
cannot be reckoned. There is a certain simplicity in French- 
men, as well as in their representatives, which is very fatal to 
combinations of that kind. The majority of the Corps Législatif, 
backed certainly by half the nation, and probably by a large ma- 
jority of the nation, asked for the right to control the policy of 
France. They have not got it, but instead a power to talk 
freely of her policy, which is doubtless good, which in a 
country where intellectual defeat is intolerable to rulers, be- 
cause it means physical defeat immediately afterwards, may 
even be very good, but which is clearly not the thing they 
asked for. They will see that quickly enough, they saw it 
indeed as the letter was read, and received it in profound 
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silence, broken only by the delighted shouts of the devoted 
Mamelukes of the Empire; and seeing it, our impression is 
they will ask their old request again, and yet again, until 
they either get it, or seeing that it will not be granted 
for any amount of asking, will proceed with more or 
less of ferocity to take it. We shall be told that they cannot 
take it while the peasants are faithful, while the Army 
supports the Empire, while Napoleon is the wisest man in 
France; but all those assertions, surely, involve the entire 
question at issue. If the peasants are so faithful, why do the 
peasants’ representatives,—for example, the Emperor's corre- 
spondent, M. de Mackau—support that unfaithful inter- 
pellation? If the Army governs France so entirely, and can 
be so implicitly depended on, why attach such importance to an 
election as to dismiss a Premier? And finally, if Napoleon is 
so far wiser than all France, why does he fail? He does not 
wish the Empire to be weak, yet if there is meaning in 
appearances the Empire is failing, losing ground, driven to 
small devices in spite of him and his farsighted policy. Opinions 
eay and will differ about the letter of the 12th July ; its 
object, its meaning, its results ; but on this one point, at least, 
we think, opinion will be unanimous. Had the Empire been 
gaining strength, had the elections reaffirmed its principle, 
had the ground been solid beneath its foundations, had even 
the builder retained the full command of his genius, that 
letter would never have been written. The Belshazzar of to- 
day sees no handwriting on the wall, or he would read, and 
yeading, understand, and perhaps evade his doom. There are 
‘men nowadays who could swindle even Fate. All he sees is 
that a finger, shadowy but omnipotent, undefined but irresist- 
ible, is writing somewhat which it imports him to read ; and he 
strains and stumbles blinded towards the scroll which, though 
invisible, he yet knows to be there, and to be his sentence. 
Tn all history there is no figure which so excites the imagina- 
tion as this Emperor, pressed on all sides by a force which is 
no force, which yields as he strikes, gives way as he springs, 
seems even to buoy him as he loses his feet, yet always sweeps 
him on relentlessly to his doom. 





THE LORDS’ AMENDMENTS AND THE COMMONS. 


T is now clear that not a single amendment of the slightest 
moment carried by the Lords will be accepted by the 
House of Commons,—but it is not yet clear what the result 
of this assertion of its own authority by the Lower House may 
be upon the noblemen who confessedly accepted the principle 
of the Bill only in order to amend it. We, for our parts, can 
see pretty clearly what it ought to be. The Bill was accepted 
in principle by the House of Lords expressly on the ground 
that by accepting it they would get a very great influence 
over its provisions,—that Mr. Gladstone would not be able to 
assert that the opinion of the country had declared itself as to 
details, —that he would not venture to enter into an internecine 
conflict with the House of Peers on points on which no 
explicit appeal to the country had ever been made. Lord 
Salisbury’s memorable argument undoubtedly was the main 
influence which induced the Conservatives to desert their 
leader, Lord Cairns, and their ex-leader, Lord Derby, and sus- 
tain the Government. But what was the whole drift of that 
argument? This in effect :—‘ Look at how much stronger a 
position you will have with the country if you accept what the 
country has decided, and challenge only what the country has 
not decided,—how much more powerful will be your case if 
you reject the Bill, because the Minister would not concede 
anything to the House of Lords,—than if you enter into a vain 
conflict with the nation on the great principle which it has 
explicitly decided.’ Such was the gist of Lord Salisbury’s 
argument. Now how can he himself vote for anything but 
rejection of the Bill, when the Commons have placed the 
Lords precisely in that position which he called a position of 
advantage, and have not conceded an iota worth speaking of 
to the Upper House ? 

We say, then, it is impossible for Lord Salisbury and his party 
to avoid following up the logic of his great speech, and accept- 
ing the struggle with the Commons on this ground of their 
own choosing. And what shall we say of the main body of 
the Conservative party under Lord Cairns? It may be true,— 
we have no doubt, from Mr. Disraeli’s weil-considered feebleness 
in the Commons, that it is true,—that the Conservative leader 
in the Lower House is sick of the question, and would use 
any influence he may have in the direction of retreat and 
concession. But what can Lord Cairns do? WHe advised 


servative amendments of moment might not be adopted. 
He has since protested against the third reading. How can he 
advise concession now that he knows that no Conservative 
amendment of the smallest moment will be adopted? It is 
impossible for any leader to be more completely barred from 
concession by his own acts than Lord Cairns. He has no choice 
left him but to recant under the most humiliating circumstances, 
or to combine with Lord Salisbury to reject a Bill which the 
Commons refuse to modify in the direction of what the Lords 
regard as amendments. Had Lord Stanhope’s amendment 
been accepted by the Commons, instead of having been 
rejected,—(as virtually, at least, it has already been at the 
time we write, in the division against the preamble, and most 
probably will actually have been before these lines meet the 
eyes of our readers),—and rejected by one of the largest 
majorities of the Session, Lord Salisbury might have advised 
concession. Had only Lord Salisbury’s own amendment, giving 
the glebes and the glebe houses unconditionally to the Church, 
been accepted, it is conceivable enough that he might have 
been able to take the conciliatory course, and it is even 
possible that Lord Cairns and the Protestant party might 
have advised concession, lest a worse thing came unto 
them. But, now that the Commons have rejected con- 
current endowments, withdrawn the Ulster grants from 
the Church, and rejected the free gift of the glebes and 
glebe houses, neither the middle party nor the regular 
Opposition in the Lords have a logical ground to stand upon 
in advising concession. Lord Salisbury advised it only on 
order to secure one or all of these equivalents for concession, 
and to advise it when one and all of these equivalents are lost 
to him, would be an act of logical suicide. After throwing 
out cargo in order to lighten the ship, and expressing his firm 
belief that in that case she might weather the storm, he can 
hardly advise abandoning the ship when not a single favourable 
circumstance on which he then counted is wanting for the 
prosecution of the voyage. Still less can the commander, who 
advised against the throwing out cargo, on the ground that the 
ship might come safely through her perils without a single 
sacrifice, go in for abandoning her now that he has more 
chance of saving her than he had then. Look at it as you 
will, the logic of their position absolutely compels both Lord 
Salisbury and Lord Cairns to advise rejecting the Bill, if the 
Commons insists on rejecting all their more important amend- 
ments,—and whether, with both their leaders in favour of 
resistance, the disorganized mass of Conservatives will have 
audacity enough to give way to their own fears for them- 
selves, seems very doubtful. We, ourselves, believe that “the 
logic of facts’ must compel the House of Lords to reject 
the Bill if the Commons persist,—as doubtless they will do,— 
in repudiating all the more momentous of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments. The alternative seems to us very simple. If the 
House of Lords give in after all they have said, they will 
show that they are so unstable in all their ways that they do 
not deserve a separate existence. If they do not give in, but 
persist in their battle with the Commons, they will show that 
they do not wish for a separate existence. Either way, it 
looks like a critical situation for the House of Lords. 

One word in conclusion, on the impressive speeches of Sir 
Roundell Palmer and Mr. Bright, as to the alleged “ impossi- 
bility’ of carrying Lord Stanhope’s very moderate proposal 
to build a manse and annex to it a small glebe for every 
Presbyterian minister and Catholic priest who needs it in Ire- 
land. It seems to us simply unanswerable to say,—and in 
effect both Mr. Bright and Sir Roundell Palmer did say 
it,—that the alleged impossibility springs from only one 
cause,—the dregs of Protestant ascendancy. It is not the 
Voluntaryists who really render this very moderate proposal 
impossible. The Voluntaryists are bitterly opposed to all 
endowments which give Churches a worldly prestige and 
introduce an interested motive for the preference of a 
particular belief. But this measure would not be in 
that sense endowment. It would be a mere make- 
weight to the concession which in any case is to be made 
to the Disestablished and Disendowed Church,—a mere 
mode of saying, ‘as we wish to insist on equality, and yet do 
not wish to be excessively hard upon the Church which is to 
be operated upon, we will render it easy for ourselves to be 
kind and generous, by dealing with the same sort of kindness 
and generosity with the other Churches of Ireland as well.’ 
No Voluntaryist, however austere, is, as far as we know, averse 
to permitting denominational trustees to acquire a little trust- 
property for the purpose of providing aids to the salaries 





rejection even when it was still uncertain whether Con- 
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to his sect’s accepting a rich bequest for such purposes un- 
fettered by any conditions. Yet that is precisely all that 
is now proposed for Ireland, and it is proposed for a 
most humane purpose,—in order to render it possible 
to deal more gently with a Church in pain, without 
deviating from the great principle of equality itself. It is 
not the Voluntaryists, as Voluntaryists, who would forbid 
this,—though Mr. Bright appeared to think so. It is the 
anti-Romanists, who are often indeed the same persons, but 
who act on very different grounds when they protest against 
State interference in religion, and when they accede to a 
partial re-endowment of a Protestant Church on condition 
that there shall be no makeweight in the way of equal 
benignity to the Catholics. As Sir Roundell Palmer very 
plainly said:—* if an Irish Parliament had to deal with 
this question, it would give some portion of the surplus to 
the religious purposes of the majority of the people;” and 
the on/y reason why we cannot do this at the very time when 
we are giving back the churches gratuitously, and also 
giving back the glebes and glebe-houses at a nominal price 
to the disestablished Church, is that the British nation, 
though it has come near enough to a right mind to take away 
much from the Protestants, has not come near enough to rea- 
son to give even a halfpenny to the Roman Catholics. We 
are not anxious—we are very far from anxious—to make the 
worst of the case. England and Scotland are trying to be just 
to Ireland. They are making a gigantic effort to be just. 
They are wringing their own hearts to undo what they know 
that they would compel Ireland to undo if it had ever had the 
power of doing it tous. But the dregs of Protestant ascend- 
ancy are still at the bottom of our hearts. When you ask 
us to make our generosity to the losing Church not only 
generosity, but justice, by just giving a trifle to the popular 
Church, we sicken at the mere attempt to swallow the dose. It 
will not do. Englishmen would call Mr. Gladstone a Papist if he 
asked them to doit. ‘His power,” said Mr. Bright, “ would 
break and shiver like glass” if he proposed it. Anything but 
that. God may forgive the Catholics, but Britons never can. 
They will go as near justice as they can go, without weed- 
ing out resentment wholly from their souls. That is their 
real state of mind, and it is well that Sir Roundell Palmer 
has so boldly torn the veil from their hearts. Well, if it be 
so, we must submit. All we can say is, that English and 
Scotch Protestantism is in a hopeful state of heart, but not 
yet really penitent for the ills it has inflicted on Irish 
Roman Catholics. It is trying to repent. It is coming 
within an ace of justice. But it sickens and shrinks at the 
last, and draws back its hand just as it was offering a full 
and free acknowledgment of its sin. Well, we must take na- 
tions as they are, and give them credit for the best. There is an 
“invincible ignorance” in politics as well as theology, for 
which all reasonable politicians will allow. 





THE TWO-HEADED PARLIAMENT. 


$ it not just possible,—we ask the question with a full sense 
of the annoyance it will create,—that the working of this 
Constitution of ours, as it stands, has become impossible, that the 
country has outgrown its legislative machinery, that we may 
see very speedily a legislative dead-lock? The more we reflect 
on the situation, the more danger do we perceive in it. Every 
day seems to us to reveal more and more clearly the depth of 
the chasm which divides the opinion of the Commons from the 
opinion of the Lords, the fundamental character of the diver- 
gence gradually manifesting itself between the two bodies which 
must work together to produce any kind of legislation. The 
danger does not consist in difference of opinion upon this or 
that isolated question, however serious or far-reaching that 
question may be,—for isolated questions can be solved by special 
expedients,—but in difference amounting to hostility upon 
all. The House of Commons has been most seriously modi- 





fied, more seriously modified even than we expected, by Mr. 
Disraeli’s Bill. Not only has it become indefinitely stronger, 
more uniform, and more determined, but it has become more | 
radical, more inelined to insist on advancing in the general | 
direction of the age without attention to anything except the | 
clear expediency of the object to be pursued. Everything | 
that exists is compelled to show cause for its existence. Men | 
who plead avyowedly, like Mr. Fawcett, for the extreme or ! 
logical view of every question, are becoming prominent, and | 
pleas like the right of married women to property, which would | 
once have raised a tumult of incoherent protest, are now | 


argued solely with reference to the probable results of | 


change, change itself having ceased entirely to be 
odious. Moreover, the House, like the nation, has become 
much more eager. Unless we mistake its temper, the delay. 
ing function of the Lords will give it much more annoyance, 
excite it to much stronger efforts than of yore; it doubts if 
a few gentlemen, however rich, or wise, or qualified, can 
have an inherent right to give it trouble; it will not again 
submit to wait for years, as, for example, it waited in the 
matter of the Jewish Disabilities, until the Lords may please 
to let it have its way. Just at this moment, when the nation, 
at last fully represented, is becoming eager to push on, the 
Lords, who have been quiescent for ten years, suddenly awake 
to activity. A group of able men, collectively commanding 
three-fourths of the Order, declare that the House shall no 
longer be an illusion, that it shall be a real power or cease to 
exist, and they are, to all appearance, as sincere and as daring 
as their opponents. The House is to act, and if it acts, is to 
act sincerely, and with it sincerity involves action in a direction 
totally different from that which the nation desires to take. 
There is scarcely a subject upon which popular opinion and 
the opinion of the Lords are, or can be, in hearty accord. 
Upon the most important subjects of all those connected with 
religion, with property, with education, and, as we believe, 
though this may be disputed, with finance, they are in a position 
of either open or secret enmity, which must in the long run, if 
both Houses continue active, lead to a visible and most serious 
collision, a collision which will recur from week to week and 
session to session, till statesmen anticipate the nation in 
declaring that the situation is unendurable and the Constitution 
must be revised. Each collision will be more formidable, because 
the attitude of the House towards the Government has changed 
even more decidedly than its attitude towards theCommons. For 
nearly thirty years at least a feeling best described as friendliness 
has existed between the Upper House and the Executive, all the 
more useful because it has been very little noticed by the 
public. Besides their natural inclination to support authority, 
the Lords have always felt themselves closer to a Cabinet 
usually composed of aristocrats than to the Commons as a 
House. Not only could Lord Derby, or, except on one question, 
Sir Robert Peel, induce them to do things they disliked in 
order that the machine might move on, but Lord Melbourne,. 
Lord John Russell, or Lord Palmerston, all Whig leaders, 
rarely called upon them in vain. There was a relation of 
sympathy, if not of convictions, between the Executive 
and the Lords of the highest value in preventing collisions. 
That relation has, in part at least, disappeared. The 
Lords dislike the Cabinet rather more than they dislike the 
Commons. Its representative in the Peers is pushed aside or 
overruled with an unceremoniousness the more noteworthy 
because personally he is a favourite of the House. Injurious 
and unbecoming words are levelled more frequently at the 
Premier, the comments even of the well-behaved are more 
acrid, while wild denunciations from the enfans terribles of the 
House receive the sort of languid reproof we give to people 
who are telling the truth without proper respect to time and 
place. The tone of the House till last year was that of a body 
which would always support Government if it could because it 
was Government. Its tone to-day is that of a Chamber hardly 
to be restrained from attacking Government simply because it 
governs. 

There may be elements in the situation of which we are 
unconscious, and which may diminish the danger that seems 
to us so clear; but we confess we doubt their existence, doubt 
whether the impracticability of the Upper House is not more 
real instead of less real than it appears to be. And we are 
quite sure that the difficulty of modifying the tone of the 
House grows greater every day. It has always been imagined 
hitherto that the prerogative would in the last resort enable 
the Executive to bring the two Houses into accord, but that 
last and most potent resource is growing weaker and less 
available. No Government can create Peers for every sepa- 
rate Bill, and the fact that a new Peer will vote for a particu- 
lar measure, say a Church Bill, is no proof that he will vote 
for the next, which may be a new tenure. A new Peer is apt 
to be the most conservative of mankind. It is a remarkable 
fact that of the older aristocracy, the pre-Pittite Peers, three- 
fourths voted against the Irish Church; that the older families 
are, on the whole, much less instead of much more unreason- 
able than the newer, much more at one, so to speak, with the 
nation which makes them great. They are less affected by 
the atmosphere around them, stand more on their own feet, 
think more for themselves. The difference between the 
Fitzgerald and the Clements, between the Oayendish and 
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the Harris, is not in favour of the liberality of the new men. 
Suppose the House seriously modified by what would be in 
fact, if not in seeming, a coup d'etat, the introduction of a 
hundred eldest sons, millionaires and county members,—and 
even a hundred would not give Lord Granville a clear 
majority,—what guarantee should we have for what is really 
wanted, a House tolerably accordant in spirit with the House 
of Commons? We fear very little indeed, yet to step completely 
out of those classes, to take men forced into Liberalism by con- 
stant contact with the world, would be to change the entire 
character of the House, and might in the long run fail too. The 
Bishops are very much in that position, and yet on questions 
wholly apart from their professional leanings how thoroughly 
conservative they are! They would, wiih exceptions, fight a 
Land Bill quite as hard as the Lay Peers, harder, perhaps, 
than the old Peers, who, as Lord Derby showed recently in his 
speech about his Irish estates, liking permanence and immo- 
bility, can understand a similar liking to their tenants. Life 
Peers, for aught we can see, might be as Conservative as 
Bishops, and having much less to lose and no traditions, would 
be far more ready to court an open struggle. There is no 
security that any change, consistent with the Constitution, 
will permanently remove a difficulty arising from the very 
nature of that constitution which entrusts to a class that 
ean never be better off the power of forbidding legislation by 
all the remaining classes, who, wisely or unwisely, think they 
can be. 

There is, no doubt, a way out of the scrape,—the plan adopted 
in 1832. The Lords can efface themselves for a few years till 
the inevitable reaction which follows great changes lifts them 
once more to independence, until time either brings the people 
into accord with them, or settles all the questions upon which 
difference of opinion is inherent in difference of position. But 
then that is precisely what they are not prepared to do. Their 
new virtues are as opposed to that course as their old defects. 
They want, or their leaders want, to be sincere, to be in earnest, 
to use the power entrusted to them according to their consci- 
ences, and to legislate instead of playing at legislation. Lord 
Salisbury, the great preacher of the Revival, is always harping 
on that string, and, from his point of view, he is in the right. 
If he is a Legislator, why should he not legislate on his view 
of the fitting course for Legislation? and yet if he does so 
legislate, how is the Queen’s Government to be carried on? 
We cannot for ever rest on our oars, or, to use Franklin’s old 
simile, have two horses to the cart, each tugging in an opposite 
direction, even although they pull with somewhat unequal 
strength. If the scenes of the last fortnight occur very fre- 
quently, as they are likely to occur very frequently, English 
statesmen and English electors will have to face a question 
almost as great as that which was decided in 1688. The 
veto of the Lords may prove as incompatible with self-govern- 
ment as the veto of the Crown, and like it, may be laid by as 
an instrument of government inconsistent with the necessities 
of the age. 


THE GCUMENICAL COUNCIL. 


TP\HERE seems to us no doubt at all,—from whichever 

point of view we approach the question, the Romanist 
or our own,—that the Qcumenical Council will form one 
of the great crises in the history of Christianity. 
consider it, first, from the Romanist point of view. The 
genuine Roman Catholic says to himself, and, as it seems to 
us, very justly, that if he has a really infallible guidance at 
all én theology, he clearly has and must have a really infalli- 
ble guidance in the principles at least of every sphere of 
human action and human knowledge, and that it is mere 
impious extravagance and wastefulness to ignore the enormous 
advantage which he thus possesses over other Churches. Con- 
sequently the genuine Roman Catholic thanks God for every 
evidence that his infallible guide is disposed to extend the 
sphere of human certainty by expounding the bearing of 








infallible organ of the Church to declare itself on subjects of 
comparative insignificance. It seems to us essential for Pro- 
testants to face the fact that Catholics really do look forward 
to any new declarations of their infallible Church with the 
same sort of feeling with which men of science grasp at a new 
extension of their knowledge of physical laws,—with eager 
hope of new light and progress. To the Roman Catholic the 
old declarations of the Church seem the only stable and un- 
changing grounds of certainty in a changeful and uncertain 
life, the points of departure from which to reason with 
confidence as men reason from facts, and not from theories ; 
—and the new declarations of the Church seem to them 
the chief new instruments of progress, the new forces 
by which God vouchsafes to them new advantages in clear 
ing up their own personal difficulties and regenerating the 
external world. What a great astronomer feels in looking 
forward to a total eclipse of the sun as a new opportunity 
for discovering the nature of the chromosphere which enve- 
lopes it, or in anticipating the application of the principle of 
spectrum analysis to determine the nature of the “ hydrogen 
cyclones” in the sun’s spots, ‘iat the genuine Romanist feels 
when he looks forward to new dogmatic decisions of his 
Infallible Church on the relation of his theology to scientific 
theories, to politics, to ethics, to taste. He believes that he 
is about to advance a step, to get into a clearer and more 
definite world of thought; that a problem or two of the 
highest difliculty, and hitherto of the most perplexing doubt, 
will be solved—that the solution of such problems will lay 
the foundations for the solution of more problems of the 
same sort—in a word that, so far from “losing freedom,” 
which is our view of these advancing claims of the Lloly See 
on human life, he will gain it in precisely the same wianner, 
and for the same reasons for which we Protestants feel that we 
gain freedom when we discover (say) that cholera is due to 
the infiltration of our water with certain decomposing 
animal or vegetable substances, a discovery which, in 
one sense, diminishes our freedom by rendering us reluctant 
to drink water which we had drunk without hesitation 
before, but which increases it so far as it gives us @ 
larger power of voluntarily avoiding disease. Just so a 
Roman Catholic will say that a new decision of the Church 
on philosophical principles or political practices diminishes 
his freedom, indeed, so far as it forbids him to do what 
he might before have done without sin, but cvcreases it by 
enlarging his power of avoiding sin, and enhancing the 
clearness and steadiness of his intellectual view. Thus, when 
the Roman Catholic hears that the C2cumenical Council is 
very likely to deliberate and lay down the Catholic principle 
on such subjects as we are about to enumerate, he rejoices 
just as we should rejoice if we heard that a great intellectual 
philosopher had put a final end to the controversy as to the 
nature of conscience, or a great statesman had satisfied the 
reason of the country as to the justice of a great revolutionary 
measure, or a chemist determined satisfaetorily the nature of 
the molecular laws involved in chemical affinities. The 
Church, it is said, on doubtful but apparently probable 
evidence, is likely to discuss and pronounce upon the 
issues raised in various controversies classified under the 
following heads :—“‘1. Pantheism, Naturalism, and Abso- 
lute Rationalism. 2. Modified Rationalism. 3. Indif- 


Let us|erentism and Tolerance. 4. Socialism, Communism, Secret 
| Societies, Bible Societies, and Clerical Liberal Societies. 
|5. Errors with respect to the Church and her Rights. 6. 


Errors with respect to Civil Society in itself, and in its relation 
to the Church. 7. Errors with respect to Natural and 
Christian Morals. 8. With respect to Christian Marriage. 
2. With respect to the Sovereignty of the Roman Pope. 10. 
With respect to Modern Liberalism.” Who can wonder that 
the true Catholic should exult in the hope of getting what he 
believes will be new points of absolute certainty on such diffi- 
cult and complex questions as these ? 

On the other hand, the /esitating Catholics, and the whole 


Roman Catholic theology on the various spheres of political, | world of convinced Protestants, look forward to new “infallible” 
social, and intellectual life, into relation with which events | decisions on such subjects with either dismay or an exultation 


have forced that theology. 
measure for the promise of an (Ecumenical Council which 


Hence he is thankful beyond | of a precisely opposite source from the exultation felt by the 


genuine Roman Catholic. The dismay is felt by those Roman 


promises to lay down ex cathedrd the relation of the only | Catholics who, like the German Catholic memorialists of 
certain branch of knowledge to the uncertain, the relation of | Tréves, retain their full belief, —or who t//u/: they retain their 
Catholic theology to the various schools of philosophy, the | full belief,—in the infallibility of their Church in theology, 


relation of Catholic theology to the novel aspects of physical | 
science, the relation of Catholic theology to political axioms | them to /ose their belief on that head than to gain a belief in 


but who feel uncomfortably that it might be much easier for 


and political freedom, to social aspirations, to moral ideals, | the power of the Church to decide upon the principles of 
nay, to principles of art and taste, if it should but please the | other closely related subjects; and who look forward, theie- 
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fore, to any attempt to push the decisions of the Church 
into new spheres of thought, as far more likely to 
shake their trust in the decisions of the past than to 
increase their trust in the decisions of the future. These 
memorialists accordingly object to having the Syllabus 
promulgated dogmatically, to having the Pope’s infallibility 
proclaimed by acclamation, and to having the assumption in 
the flesh of the Virgin Mary declared an article of faith. 
What the memorialists want is, on the contrary, rather a 
retreat of the Church into a more modest sphere, than an 
extension of her authoritative declarations. They seem to be 
favourable to separation between Church and State, re-estab- 
lishment of an independent and harmonious action between 
the laity and the clergy, a definite organization of the laity 
in relation to the ecclesiastical body, and a proper relationship 
between true believers and science. They would be glad to see 
diocesan, provincial, and national synods called with a view 
to the adjustment of such questions. But they definitely object 
to a General Council whose tendency, as they clearly see, would 
be to strain the faith of the Roman Catholic Church by 
demanding new acts of intellectual submission. The memo- 
rialists expressly call attention to the Inder Librorum Pro- 
hibitorum as an institution out of harmony with the age. They 


admit that the Church should guard the purity of her doc- 
trine, but not, they think, by this childish means. It is | 


an institution of ecclesiastical infancy, they assert, not one of 
mature life. It stands in the way of scientific progress, and 
draws down ridicule on the Church. Here, then, we see the 
attitude of those who still believe that they believe in the 
Roman Catholic theology, but have no confidence that the 
infallible principles involved in that theology can win for 
them new fields of certainty in the border lands between 
theology and the other regions of intellectual and moral life. 
They cannot believe that the Church is infallible as to its 
own infallibility. Infallible on theology it may be, but it is 
fallible as to the extent of its own infallibility. We should 
expect from these memorialists, that if the Church does 
advance, against their advice, into new fields of dogmatic 
decision, the effect upon them will be to shake their confidence 
in the infallibility of the old theology, rather than to increase 
it in the infallibility of the related philosophy and practice. 
Finally, the genuine Protestants, who feel no belief at all 
in the theological infallibility of the Church, welcome the 
crucial experiment which the Church is, in their belief, about 
to make, no less than the genuine Roman Catholics. They 
hold that the greater the extension of the dogmatic assump- 
tions of the Church to science, politics, social principles, 
history, ethics, taste, the speedier will be the conversion of 
the Catholics to a disbelief in infallibility altogether. They 
agree with the Tréves memorialists, but agree from the oppo- 
site point of view. They hold that the Church, if it did 
not condemn Galileo, at least dreaded and distrusted his 
speculations, and that every advance of physical science, 
from Galileo to Darwin, has been viewed with dismay by 
the Roman Catholic theologians, instead of with new confi- 
dence. They hold that its political system has notoriously 
broken down in Italy, and Spain, and Ireland, at least so far 
as earnestly discouraging all that is most characteristic of the 
last three centuries, and encouraging all that is most 
grudging towards the achievements of these centuries. They 
hold that in ethics the Roman Catholic Church has been 
formalist and legal, fettering spiritual liberty needlessly, 
and relaxing by its casuistry some of the highest re- 
straints of the divine law (in relation, for instance, to 
veracity). They believe that, judging by results, in ethics, 
politics, and science, it has proved alike a failure, and that it 
needs only full and free “ development ” to bring that failure 
home to the minds of candid Catholics, however Conservative. 
They would see the power of the Roman Catholic Church 
stretched with satisfaction, because they believe, with the 
genuine Romanists, that if that power be not from God, 
stretching it will hasten its final rupture, and they are anxious 
that Romanists and Protestants alike should judge for them- 
selves on so momentous a question. If the Church really 
gains by this enlargement of its assumptions in such 
an age as this,—well, that would be contrary to all 
their most intimate convictions, and would tend to prove their 
intimate convictions false. They are as hopeful as the earnest 
and logical Roman Catholic of the issue. What can be more 
promising to either side than a test of this magnitude in an 
age such as this? It is only the hesitating Roman Catholics, 
or the hesitating Protestants, who can dread the issue. The 
former apprehend, like the Catholic memorialists of Tréves, 


that they may be driven from their old faith more easily than 


led into new light. The latter apprehend, like certain 
timorous Anglicans, that the Church may win so much by her 
audacity as to acquire a kind of absolute despotism over the 
whole of Roman Catholic life, and win a host of converts, if 
only by her courage. But those who heartily trust their own 
convictions on either side, do not believe that a miracle can 
be wrought except by God. If Romanism really wins by 
| invading thus boldly the sphere of progress which science and 
freedom have conquered painfully from the Church during 
near four centuries of conflict, the genuine Catholic and the 
genuine Protestant alike will regard it as a miracle,—the 
former in his behalf, the latter for his confusion. If Romanism 
| loses,—loses disastrously, as we all confidently expect,—by 
| this attempt to strain an already cracking cord,—it is certain 
| that all the hesitating Romish Catholics and many of the more 
;candid of the unhesitating Roman Catholics will recognize 
| their grave error in thus kicking against the pricks of a Pro- 
vidence far more conspicuous and sure than any grounds on 
|which they can possibly base a fallible belief in infallibility. 
It is only the tremblers on either side who have anything to 
fear,—who have not very much indeed to hope. 











THE COMMONS ON PRIMOGENITURE. 


_ as most of our readers are aware, is the 

day given up by the House of Commons to individual 
crotchets, ecclesiastical reforms, the rights of women, the 
teetotal dispute, and generally all social measures, which, 
however important, are not pressing enough to involve the 
fate of Ministries. There is a savour at once of enthusiasm, 
of dilettanteism, and of ennui about Wednesday proceedings ; 
Ministers rarely attend ; the rank and file of the House devote 
themselves to their private affairs; and the Whips are 
usually replaced for the nonce by excited and excitable 
amateurs. Except the few who care too much, nobody is 
really anxious as to what happens on Wednesday, and the 
discussion is very often too much of the debating-society 
kind. That Mr. Locke King’s Intestacy Bill should be a 
Wednesday Bill would of itself be a curious evidence of the 
insularity which still marks the politics of Great Britain, even 
if the debate had been of a different order; but it was of the 
regular Wednesday kind, tolerably earnest, but thin, discursive, 
and unimpressive. The Member for East Surrey asks, as he has 
asked unsuccessfully for years, that Parliament should formally 
abandon the feudal idea as to the tenure of land, should 
declare it to be property, and nothing else, like gold and 
silver, and should mark its opinion and that of the nation by 
decreeing that in the case which is specially within the domain 
of positive law, the distribution of an intestate estate, land 
and personalty should be treated alike. This is all Mr. Locke 
King demands, and this would be sufficient among the more 
logical nations of the Continent to make his Bill one of the most 
important of party questions. Men would see that however 
slight the immediate results of decision, the dispute is about a 
fact at the very root of the social system, namely, the national 
judgment as to the most just and expedient method of distri- 
buting property after death. That judgment is certain sooner 
or later to be the foundation of custom, and in this case, 
where ordinary human nature and the common principles of 
morality conspire to make it executive, the delay could not be 
long. Nothing but an old law could so far pervert both the 
instinctive conscience and the instinctive affections as to 
induce a father to send his daughters who cannot work out 
into poverty, in order that one son who can should live in idle- 
/ness. The moment the law is withdrawn the predisposition 
towards equality would reassert its force, and the politicians 
of the Continent, seeing that, have always fought fiercely 
around the central principle, the preferential descent of land 
to a single son, which Mr. Locke King now proposes to remove. 
In England, however, men do not yet see that a principle 
once acknowledged always works, the battle for an idea is usually 
languid, and Mr. Locke King’s Bill is supported or attacked 
very much as an abstract proposition in ethics or economy. 
The debate is languid, and the voting thin. The class which 
in other countries is furiously interested in the subject,—the 
peasantry,—is in this considered beneath representation, and 
though free-trade in land would rouse the townsmen, the 
mere abolition of a single restriction on sale does not. The 
members for towns vote, it is true, in favour of the Liberal 
view ; but they vote with a sort of feeling that the Bill is 
of little importance, and leave the argument in its favour 
mainly to the lawyers. Consequently, although the Bill was 
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carried for the first time, it was carried by a majority of 169 
to 144, far too small to impress the Lords, who alone in the 
community have an active interest in resisting the Bill. They 
want to keep estates and titles together for ever, and the Bill 
interferes with that. Families may make settlements as ruth- 
lessly as they like, but sooner or later,—once, we believe, in 
every five generations,—there is sure to come a minor who dies 
after investiture, and before he can execute either a marriage 
contract or a will, and then the property might be dispersed. 
The measure must be much more earnestly supported if it is 
to pass the Upper House, and to obtain earnest support it 
must be made very much bigger, and, we may add, be trans- 
ferred to much more earnest hands. To bring on such a Bill 
in July on a Wednesday, with a speech of rubbishy anecdotes 
about individual hardships,—which, if the principle is sound, 
are not hardships at all, but only regrettable incidents,—is 
child’s play. Free-trade in land, a really broad measure, which, 
setting the soil free, will compensate all existing owners by 
adding ten years’ purchase to the value of their estates, is the 
ery with which, when the question comes up seriously, it will 
be needful to rouse the country to belief and action. 

The debate this year was almost as bad as debate could be. 
Mr. Locke King relied, as we said, on little stories about the 
suffering sometimes caused by the law in exceptional cases,— 
stories, no doubt, quite true,—but still, if the law itself is 
just, of little bearing upon the matter. The obligation upon 
aman to pay his own debts is not to be abrogated because 
when Smith has paid them just before death, Smith’s widow 
gets nothing to eat. The law must be attacked, not isolated 
incidents of its operation ; and we deprecate also the state- 
ment made by every friend of the Bill, that it is not an anti- 
aristocratic measure. It is, and is intended to be. It may 
not act as an anti-millionaire measure,—-though we believe it 
will,—but it certainly will tend slowly but certainly to termi- 
nate the connection now subsisting between titles and great 
estates. That it will noi effect much may be true; but what- 
ever it does effect will be in that direction, as aristocrats 
instinctively perceive. On the other hand, the opponents of 
the Bill always employ two arguments, which are mutually 
destructive, yet which they often urge in one and the same 
speech. They argue that it will tend at once towards sub- 
division and agglomeration, towards the petite culture and 
the aggregation of vast estates. The landowner, says Dr. 
Ball, will sink into a poverty-stricken labourer. Yes, says 
Mr. Beresford, there will be over-minute subdivision, and 
besides, the little people will all sell, and the big people will 
all buy. Either of these arguments may be true; but the 
feudalists cannot claim the benefit of both of them. As a 
matter of fact, we believe them both to be false, to be evi- 
dences of that absence of foresight and imagination which in 
every country distinguishes proprietors as a class. They always 
fancy that that which is to-day will be to-morrow; think, for 
example, that because John Nokes, owner of five acres amidst 
a great estate, seems to be very poor; therefore, Nokes, one 
of five hundred persons owning the whole parish, must also be 
poor. On the contrary, he would be a member of a great part- 
nership, as well off as a labourer on good wages, exempt from 
dread of dismissal, and obtaining from his land an exceedingly 
high rent. The small owners would combine as the small 
tenants do at Assington, and with still better result. Again, 
land, we are told, is such a luxury that the millionaires will 
buy it all up. But suppose it ceases to be a luxury. If the 
ballot is established, as seems certain, the political influence 
of the landlord, gud landlord, will in a few years be a thing of 
the past; if tenant-right is secured by law, as seems possible, 
his personal ascendancy will be immensely diminished ; if 
game is swept away, as is certainly not impossible, the 
monopoly of sport will cease to attach to land ; and, finally, if 
the habit of deference is exchanged for that of equality, the 
ownership of vast tracts will be felt to be an invidious 
monopoly. It is admitted that land can never again be a good 
investment, and what attraction, then, remains to tempt the 
millionaire to compete with the peasant who, as in Belgium 
and Holland, will give fifty, sixty, even seventy years’ purchase, 
will, in facet, give without reference to return, merely to be 
master in his own homestead, a free man. The peasant, it 
will be alleged, cannot buy? He does buy in Belgium, where 
land fetches a higher price, and the instant his wish to buy and 
the possibility of buying came together, a class of village usurers 
would spring up, who would find the money at an interest no 
one but the cultivator could offer? We believe that in Belgium 
and some parts of France land is often purchased with money 
taken up at from 12 to 20 per cent., and paid off by shillings 





at a time. That system may be, nay is, a bad one; but it 
is not open to Mr. Hope at once to denounce it, and to say 
that the millionaires will have the land. The real question 
at issue, however, is not this, but a much larger one, whether 
it is just or worth while, for the sake of keeping up an aristo- 
cratic constitution, to prevent the sale of land like any other 
article of commerce. To prevent swift and cheap transfer is 
to prevent people who want land from getting it, and people 
who want money from selling it, and also to prevent land 
itself from going to those who can make most of it. All 
those things are bad, and the single question is whether the 
existence of an aristocracy is sufficient compensation for that 
of a class which, tilling the land all its life, never hopes to 
own it, which looks on meat as an unattainable luxury, and 
which, after a life of unbroken labour, lives on parish alms. 
That class includes nearly one clear half of the population of 
Britain. 





EQUALITY IN HEAVEN. 

ERY few, indeed, of the popular notions about ‘‘ Heaven,” — 
using that word as the popular synonyme for the future life, 

and not as the alternative to Hell,—will bear the most ordinary or 
momentary investigation. Asa rule those notions are the merest 
condensations of widely diffused hopes, which hopes, again, are 
often the product of certain disgusts at circumstances which iu 
this world cannot be removed. The notion, for example, that 
Heaven is perpetual peace, a place where “congregations ne'er 
break up, and Sabbaths ne'er shall end,” a long or eternal rest, is the 
result of the weariness which all good men must feel of their never- 
ending struggle with the world, the flesh, and the devil, a hope 
no more in accordance either with reason or revelation than 
Hawthorne’s, that he might be permitted a good long sleep of about 
two thousand years as a siesta before he was set to work again. If 
the word Heaven has any meaning, it means a state of existence in 
which we shall do the Lord’s work more perfectly than at present, 
in which we shall struggle more ardently against sin, and probably 
against misery (though that thought issubject to the rider that misery 
may be merely discipline), and certainly against ignorance of Him, 
all of which duties involve work, willing work or happy work, but 
still Work, and not Rest, which, again, is absolutely incompatible 
with the increased desire of the “regenerated” but still finite 
soul to know Him, the Infinite. ‘The struggle up a mountain may 
be the happiest effort of our existence, but except by a perversion 
of words it cannot be called Rest. Nor are we able to perceive that at 
rest or at work the condition of the soul can be one of absolute and 
complete happiness. A priori, he only can be perfectly happy whose 
knowledge and whose power are synonymous, synchronous, and con- 
terminous, because otherwise he must either make mistakes, or wait, 
—or be disappointed. But this cannot possibly be true of any finite 
being ; and with regard to the especial finite being called man, 
there can be no solution of continuity, otherwise he is not an im- 
mortal being, or a being capable of a future life, but only a being 
who, like a wheat-grain, is capable of reproduction in a different 
stage. Increased, indeed, happiness may be, for us so increased 
that, in comparison, it may be called perfect, but absolutely per- 
fect in any arithmetical sense it cannot be. If there is no solution 
of continuity, there must be memory, and with memory, regret, 
and with regret, shame, and with shame, suffering, however modi- 
fied in degree by a clearer perception of the infinite purpose which, 
though regulating all things, has yet, as one great action in pur- 
suit of that purpose, left human will in freedom. Again, there is 
the notion, most magnificent and productive of all the unproved 
ideas, perhaps greatest and most fruitful of all ideas proved or 
unproved, that we shall in Heaven ‘‘ know God.” How should 
we know God? ‘That we shall know Him better may be conceded 
easily, for an inborn conviction tells us, even without revelation, 
that the flesh acts as a veil between us and the Maker, just as it 
acts, to use an unworthy simile, as a veil between many minds and 
absolute mathematical truth ;—and that we shall know Him much 
better follows from the certainty that half the obscuring influences 
will have in another world no place, that, for example, as Southey 
sang, avarice could not continue even in hell,—‘‘ earthy that 
passion of the earth”; but, nevertheless, the eternal trath will 
remain that He is infinite, we finite, that the finite, however near 
its comparative approximation, is still infinitely distant from the 
Infinite, that, though to use Paul's glorious simile, here ‘‘ we see 
through a glass darkly,”—his “ glass” was a sort of semi-translu- 
cent slag, not our artificial crystal,—and shall there see face to 
face, yet when we see even a human being face to face we do not, 
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therefore, know its owner, may mistake him, always fail to know 
more than a fraction of him. 

Of all the popular ideas of the future state, however, perhaps 
the most popular and the most erroneous is that expressed in the 
common saying, ‘‘ We shall all be equal there.” That saying is 
as old as Christianity ; it appears in the Epistles, though St. Paul 
did not mean his words to bear so wide an interpretation; and it has 
for ages been one of the few grand consolations of the poor, the 
oppressed, and the suffering. We are not sure whether it has not 
exercised as great an influence as any of the incidental ideas of 
Christianity ; whether it has not, for example, greatly contributed 
to mould the organization of all Churches, the Roman Catholic 
Church more especially, and to form the ideal of all social reformers 
outside as well as within the pale of belief. ‘There is something 
in it which suits human nature,—the instinctive sense every man 
occasionally entertains of his own nothingness before the Almighty, 
—and also, perhaps,—one must speak frankly to speak truthfully, 
—the instinctive wickedness, or rather feebleness, of human nature, 
its incapacity of freeing itself wholly of jealousy, envy, self-con- 
sciousness, pride, the wish that the next world may reverse 
in some visible manner the unjust judgment of this. The 
contrast between the real and the apparent, between the relation 
of a man to men and his relation to the Omniscient, has struck all 
religious legislators, and we do not, therefore, wonder at the 
universal diffusion of the thought, and yet how little can it have 
to rest on! It is a certainty, if anything can be a certainty, that 
if Heaven or a future state exists at all, there can in it be no 
permanent solution of continuity, no change of identity ; for if so, 
not only is the human period wasted—and God does not waste—but 
God’s justice and mercy are alike rendered imperfect, and His 
glory dimmed. On what is styled the orthodox view, we should 
have the awful sight of a being condemned to torment without 
knowledge of the cause, out of what to him seems caprice ; and 
on what seems to us the truer view, we should have the equally 
awful sight of a being held back through eternity by influences 
which, being unconscious of them, he cannot overcome. Yet, if 
there be no solution of continuity, if the soul which is here is also 
there, how can there be equality in the next world? ‘The soul 
cannot escape the influences which have modified it here. It may, 
no doubt, escape the passions, some of which at least are fleshy 
and depart with the flesh,—which latter may be lying in the 
British Museum, a subject for intellectual speculation,—but how 
be free of that portion of the effect of those passions which dwarfs 
or smirches, or, it may be, expands and elevates the soul? Avarice, 
for instance, is, if we agree with Southey, of all strong passions 
the one most directly earthy,—having in it less of entrain than 
lust, the most carnal of all,—and avarice can hardly continue in 
the next world ; yet how can the effect of avarice, if it has modi- 
fied the mind and soul, be lost, if thereis no solution of continuity ? 
Or how can the effect of a noble impulse, say that of self-sacrifice 
for the cause of God, be wholly taken away? If it is taken away, 
what use in virtue or in strife? And yet if it remain, where 
is the equality? Many, perhaps most of our readers, however, 
would acknowledge moral inequalities in Heaven, and a large sec- 
tion of them would rejoice in them, but in what way do they pro- 
pose to get rid of inequalities of intellect and knowledge? The 
intellect must continue if continuity continues, and with intellect 
its inequalities, or Hodge becoming suddenly Newton or Newton 
Hodge, the freed soul ceases to be that either of Hodge or Newton. 
The smallest differences of culture, of knowledge, of those intel- 
lectual circumstances which create impulse, must have their effect, 
however small, and their effect much in the direction they had in 
this world, or otherwise the continuousness of the sense of moral 
responsibility, that is, of the fact of moral responsibility—for the 
sense /s the fact, or an idiot would be responsible,—would, pro tanto, 
be weakened. No doubt, these differences would, under the new 
light, seem so small as to be almost imperceptible, —though light, by 
the way, reveals rather than covers differences, —and no doubt, also, 
the differences there and the differences here would be judged by 
widely different laws, but still they would exist. To take the 
most visible, and, perhaps, the most important of all superficial 
distinctions among men, that which we call refinement, is that to be 
abrogated ? Nine-tenths of it, probably, would be, as either arti- 


ficial, or hypocritical, or the result of physical tendeucies ; but | in 
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little step in the road towards the ideal by which John starts in 
advance of Thomas. ‘Then there is the hunger to advance, to in- 
quire, to accumulate new knowledge, is that to go? It is possible, 
indeed easy, to conceive of a Bengalee who is a Christian up to 
the spiritual level of any Englishman, yet lacks this hunger 
entirely ; is he the equal at first in Heaven of the man who, having 
all he has, has this besides, and having it, diverts its direction~ag 
he would in the new light divert its direction—into a pursuit of the 
one object of Heaven, closer relation in all respects to the Divine? 
And if not the equal at first, why is he to be the equal at any 
time? Why is he, to speak in non-theological terms, to catch up 
the competitor as eager as himself, but less weighted ? 

Let us take the extreme case, for that, after all, though not the 
only way of arguing such speculations, is the only way of making 
such arguments large enough to be intelligible. The popular 
theory assumes that in the next world the ordinary idiot of Earls- 
wood and Sir Isaac Newton, or, say, Melancthon, start fair. Why 
do they start fair? Surely if they do start fair, such a miracle has 
been wrought on one or other of them that there has been a virtual 
new creation as of a new being, disconnected either with the Idiot 
or Sir Isaac. Take any view of idiotey you please, that, for 
instance, it is the result of mere bodily malformation ending 
instantly with death—quite the most probable view —and still the 
loss of the life’s experience of volition must, if life be continuous 
at all, and soul and mind related, have been a loss to the soul, 
leaving it behind as a child’s might be left behind in the great 
race. The ground may be caught up quickly ; but surely it is not 
caught up through the intervention of miracle, else why not similar 
miracle as to moral status, but through some process of spiritual 
education and slow enlightenment. The possibility of education 
niust exist in Heaven, and the possibility of education involves ez 
necessitate inequality. Earthly position maybe reversed; of 
course, in many cases, must be reversed,—one could not conceive, 
for example, of the royal caste occupying any but a very low posi- 
tion in the new life,—but grades there must still be. The theory 
of equality is nothing but an effort to express the inexpressible— 
the distance which must exist between the highest creature and 
the Creator, a distance so great that all other distances beside it 
seem as the inequalities in fine sand. Still, no two grains of sand 
are of the same size. 





THE PRIZE BABIES. 

T is really a very embarrassing task to inspect Prize Babies. 

Nothing short of that devouring and not unfrequently unhappy 
passion of devotion to the service of the public by which journalists 
are too often consumed, should ever induce us to undertake that ex- 
quisitely delicate duty again. It is not merely that the competing 
mammas are sensitive about the three hundred unconscious rivals 
whom they nurse in rows, and that mother No. 57 casts savage 
glances at you if you appear interested in the eyes, arms, and legs 
of baby No. 56. For that we were prepared, and their sorrow 
was in some instances harder to endure than their anger, as the 
little hero of a family sank gradually to his natural level amongst 
the gathered representatives of the metropolitan counties. But 
besides the indignation and the sorrow of the North Woolwich 
competitors for the highest honours of maternity for which we were 
prepared, there were shades of feeling among the competing 
mammas which we had not correctly, or, at least, adequately 
anticipated, and especially there was a severe conflict between 
the contending emotions which find expression as the dignity 
and the ambition of motherhood; and this rendered it very 
difficult for them to combine ‘‘sweetness” with “light” in 
their exposition of their offsprings’ merits. When, for instance, 
we ventured to ask one of them, the happy mamma of a really 
lovely little boy of nine months old, with bright blue dancing 
eyes,—-No. 46, we think, in the Exhibition,—whether there was 
any published catalogue of the rival infants, we were told, 
with a certain acridity which severely wounded the sensitive 
nature of the inquirer, that, “ After all, it was not a cattle 
show,”—an observation the wideness of which from its mark 
we could not help gently explaining to the lacerated maternal 
feelings which originated it. The object of a catalogue, even 
the case of a cattle show, as we pointed out, is not 


that other tenth, which seems in this world to affect even the soul, | simply to put a price on the individual specimens exhibited 
and which certainly affects the moral nature, if only in the | (inasmuch as, in the case of the noblest dogs at least, the price 


self-restraint it breeds, is that to disappear? 


How can it reserved is very often a merely prohibitory price, intended to pre- 


disappear without an erasure of the past, fatal pro tanto to | vent any sale, and not to determine one of its chief conditions), 
the very idea of continuous responsibility? Infinitesimal, it | but to convey to the visitor information which will tend to 
may be; but still the infinitesimal is not the non-existent, and | enhance his estimate of the beauty of the creature, and to 
for so much there is in the earthly sense a grade in Heaven, a} explain some of the conditions under which that beauty was 
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attained. Why, for instance, might it not have been told 
us, in a printed list concerving this very baby, No. 46, that 
his age was nine months, that he had been born and had 
lived in the metropolis, that he had attained the glory of four 
teeth, with any other particulars of his education such as might 
encourage other London mothers to hope for equally lovely 
results from his bright example. ‘he injured mother in question 
saw the irrational nature of her taunt when it was thus judiciously 
explained to her, saw it the better perhaps for the undisguised 
admiration bestowed upon her boy,—(it is only fair to say she had 
been irritated by a blundering inquiry whether it was a boy ora 
girl, a query on the intrinsic irrationality of which mothers, well 
knowing the truth themselves, are apt to be unduly sensitive),— 
but her case will help to show our readers the very delicate and 
embarrassing nature of the task through which a baby critic, 
especially if not experienced in the various signs of baby 
physics and metaphysics, has to go. All these competing mothers 
have a half-feeling that they are sacrificing themselves in 
order to win glory for the youthful brows on which they gaze 
so fondly, and not glory only, but it may be the funds wherewith 
to adorn their young persons in a costume more worthy of their 
merits ;—and like all people who sacrifice themselves to others 
without fully counting the cost, they are apt to be nervous and 
susceptible, up to the point of the bitterest intolerance, when they 
do not find their act of self-sacrifice duly rewarded. But this is not 
the end of embarrassments. When the mammas are not on the 
watch for offence, but willing to accept in the best light any 
inquiry which can be interpreted as implying admiration, there 
are other embarrassments. ‘They will affectionately whip up the 
little creatures’ clothes to elicit a deeper admiration in the beholder, 
—an admiration which no doubt a properly educated technical 
critic would bestow without the slightest awkwardness,—but in 
the effort to articulate which an elderly critic more accustomed 
to the discrimination of literary features than fat little infant 
limbs, falls into embarrassment, feebly articulating, perhaps, ‘ Ah, 
very admirable!—nice to slap and pinch!’ to the horror of the 
exhibiting mamma. We are told that on such occasions the visitor 
ought to have felt its flesh, not for the purpose of a comfortable 
pinch, but to determine, as Mr. Wackford Squeers did with little 
Wackford, whether that flesh were firm or flabby ; but then, even 
if it had occurred to us, that investigation would not have deeply in- 
terested us,—and we doubt if it would interest the public. Indeed, 
just as the raven in “the happy family” asked what advantage it 
could have been to him, even if he had made a hole in the bottom 
of his cage, ‘‘ to drop a guinea-pig’s eye into Regent Street,”—so 
we do not see how we should have been the better, even if we had 
overcome our natural reluctance to knead infantine limbs in the 
proper technical fashion, for mentioning to our readers that No. 59 
had firm, well-set flesh on his little corporation, while No. 60 was 
too compressible. When one overweeningly proud mother exhibited 
her baby beyond what was either necessary for judicial criticism 
or respectful to its future career,—mothers should really remember 
that their babies might suffer acutely in future life from knowing 
that they had been exhibited after this humiliating fashion to the 
world,—we thought we heard a shy and very unprofessional 
amateur mutter ‘‘ Don’t!” as he dropped his eyes,—after which 
display of excessive susceptibility he covered his retreat by becom- 
ing feverishly anxious to know how many teeth the child had cut, 
and painfully incoherent on the subj:ct of dentition generally. 
But even so, he was again put out of countenance by mamma's 
searching the mouth for the two gems which had already 
burst the veil of gum, and holding the mouth invitingly open for 
him to satisfy himself by his own researches of the accuracy 
of her depositions. It is a valuable fact, of which the visitor 
to a baby show soon becomes aware, to his own incalculable 
‘benefit, that any mamma feels it a personal compliment to be 
asked how many teeth her baby has cut, and that she looks 
upon the person who asks the question as in some way specially 
favourable to her child, as well as generally devoted to the in- 
terests of civilization. This is the more remarkable because, if 
we do not too hastily generalize the net result of the answers 
given to this, as it strikes us, very impertinent, but apparently 
gratifying and complimentary, question, by the various mothers, 
it would appear that the number of teeth, at a given age, vary 


inversely as the bulk of the child ; or, to put it more scientifically, | 


as the number of cubic feet (we do not mean to refer to the child’s 
extremities) in its body,—the somewhat puny, or white, or sickly 


infants, having invariably about twice as many teeth at the same | 





thing that the mothers who have nothing else to be proud of 
should be able to expatiate on the teeth of their offspring, and 
therefore we would not wish to draw too much attention to the 
supposed law which we have discovered, lest we should deprive 
maternity of a consolation ; but it is well for every visitor to be aware 
that mothers regard the production of teeth as an early accov- 
plishment, which it is as much a credit to their babies to acquire 
rapidly as it is to rather older children to walk, or talk, or learn 
their letters. Considering what a trouble teeth are from the 
beginning to the close of life, we should certainly have thought it 
a greater credit to postpone this branch of human development 
sine die, if it might have been; but itis obvious that the mother of 
the baby, par excellence—(No. 59, which the attendant policeman 
dignified by publicly calling it a ‘‘ whopper,” and speaking of it 
without the slightest disguise as quite sure of the first prize offered 
for heavy and healthy infants under a year), felt it just the only 
bitter drop in her cup of happiness that she could confess to but 
two teeth quite ‘through,’—a third, she averred, was ‘‘ coming,” 
—while other competing mothers could boast of four or five con- 
spicuous in infants of the same or a less age. 

On the whole, we can scarcely say that the exhibition of 
so many babies is an exhilarating sight. When the stout 
beef sandwiches came round for the nurses or mothers, and 
the jaws of the mother appended to each number began mas- 
ticating them in succession, —a wave, as it were, of traus- 
mitted motion passing down the series of mouths, while the 
babies slept, or whined, or crowed, as their dispositions prompted, 
—the show was terribly like that to which the indignant mother 
with whom we conversed denied its similarity, a dog show,— 
though with difference enough to make the resemblance paiuful. 
The dogs at least are usually,—unless when a brood of puppies is 
exhibited,—beyond the pulpy stage, but the prize babies, as the 
age of none of them exceeded a year, were necessarily pulpy, and 
their heads, as is, we believe, universal with babies, not yet 
hardened and cooled down to the solid consistency of ordinary 
brains. Evidently such little creatures are meant for comparative 
retirement and seclusion. They are not, like children of three 
years old and puppies of three morths, in a condition adapted for 
public life. And the mere association of the idea of competition 
with substances so very soft and inchoate, produces a revulsion of 
feeling amounting almost to horror before the show has been com- 
pletely seen. To crown the anguish, the proprietors of the North 
Woolwich Gardens, who have, we suppose, invented the show to 
increase the attractions (not by any means intrinsically great) of 
their pleasure-grounds, reserve to the last the inspection of the 
‘‘ triplet,” or trine, the three poor little Erith babies who entered 
the world together some three weeks ago, and commenced their 
public career almost as soon as their life. We imagine that the triplet 
is considered a sort of stirrup cup or bonnebouche for the parting 
guest. It isdeposited with other specimens supposed to be less note- 
worthy in a tent outside the principal apartment of the show, and 
which stands to the main room something in the relation of Madame 
‘Tussaud’s chamber of horrors to her ordinary wax-work exhibition. 
An official stands at the door of the said,tent to warn the unwary 
intruder that he who enters there cannot again return into the 
show, except by paying another sixpence at the usual entrance, and 
returning along the line of steamy babies once more. But that 
information, so far from being unwelcome,fentirely corresponded 
with our wishes. A law absolutely prohibiting entrance would at 
that moment have seemed to us almost demanded by public taste. 
Indeed, could we but have escaped the;triplet we should have been 
glad. But the poor little triplet was but too visible, and certainly 
there seemed to be about as much life divided among its three indivi- 
dualities as would have been adequate for one. With a rapidly 
accelerating sense of horror we fled from the scene. Except the little 
Guy Livingstone, stretching his heroic limbs with theexpression of 
an infant Hercules,—that blue-eyed boy, whojhadfreally, by some 
marvel of nature, attained humour before he was one year old,—and 
a rosy-cheeked Guildford girl, who seemed to have the fresh air of the 
chalk downs still on her face, the babies were, on the whole, a very 
painful spectacle. It was painful, too, to seejthe mothers, so often 
unconscious that their babies were very ordinary babies indeed, and 
sometimes even marked by special defects. ‘There was one mother 
evidently hoping for a prize for a baby who had{a bad {cast in its eye ; 
the number of pasty-looking babies, whose mothers were confident 
of success, was exceedingly numerous; and, onjthe whole, we might 


| say of the mothers present that they were wrapt inJa perfect cloud 
| 


of enviable idealism as to the comparative;{merits of the bantlings 


age as the little infant Samsons or Guy Livingstones, who stretch | in their arms. Apart from the various embarrassments involved in 
out their lazy limbs with a sort of premature enjoyment of their | this melancholy exhibition of pulpy cellular tissue, there is some- 
germinal muscles, on the maternal lap. Perhaps it is a merciful‘ thing cruel in collecting together a number of mothers under 
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illusions so complete, without taking any means more gentle 
than the abrupt declaration of the jury of matrons and nurses, to 
break the shock of their disappointment. The steam of the poor 
little prize babies rises up to the skies in protest against these 
— of competitive fanaticism, these violations of every principle 
of taste. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
—— 

CX.—Tue Wetsu Marcu :—SHROPSHIRE.—GEOGRAPHY. 

HROPSHIRE forms a nearly square block of territory, with an 
\J area of 1,291 square miles, or 826,055 statute acres (of which 
about 790,000 are supposed to be arable, meadow, or pasture), and a 
greatest length from north to south of 48 miles, and of breadth from 
east to west of 40 miles. Its most irregular frontier line is on the 
west, the districts forming which fall into three distinct projecting 
blocks or shoulders, the south-western district being breasted by 
Radnorshire and Montgomeryshire on the south and north ; the 
north-western district being similarly placed with respect to Mont- 
gomeryshire and Denbighshire ; and the intermediate district—a 
narrow strip of territory—forming an elbow resting on the town of 
Montgomery, the county of Montgomery interposing a long arm 
between this district and the southern one, and the apex of a right- 
angled triangle between the northern and intermediate districts. 
The eastern frontier line of the county, which is less broken, is 
formed by Staffordshire. The south frontier is a wavy line formed 
by Radnorshire, Herefordshire, and Worcestershire. ‘The northern 
frontier line, which is somewhat irregular, is formed to the east by 
Cheshire, between which county and Staffordshire an arm of 
Shropshire is interposed ; and to the west by a portion of Flintshire, 
which is embayed into Shropshire in a manner corresponding to 
the embayment of Herefordshire into that county on its southern 
frontier. The population of Shropshire was in 1851, 229,341; 
and in 1861, 240,959. 

The river Severn separates the county into two nearly equal 
divisions, ‘‘and forms a boundary between the more elevated 
districts of the west and south, and an extensive level on the 
north and north-east.” ‘‘ No part of the surface,” observes one 
of the topographers, ‘is quite flat; but the great plain of Salop, 
or Shrewsbury, is comparatively level. It extends lengthwise 
from Whitchurch, on the confines of Cheshire, south to Church 
Stretton, a distance of about 30 miles; and from Oswestry, on the 
confines of Denbighshire, to Coalbrookedale on the east, about 28 
miles. ‘The Wrekin hill rises out of this extensive plain on the 
east side. The south-west parts of the county contain several 
ranges of flattish, square-topped hills, divided by beautiful 
valleys.” Just within the north-western boundary is Selattyn 
hill (1,300 feet), the last of the Berwyn range of hills from 
Montgomeryshire. Near where the Severn enters Shropshire 
from the apex of the Montgomeryshire triangle, on _ its 
right bank, are the picturesque Breiddin hills, the lower ele- 
vations of which extend four miles into Shropshire. A moun- 
tainous range called Clun Forest—a forest no Jonger—enters 
the south-west of the county from Radnorshire, and attains an 
elevation of 1,200 feet and upwards. Corndon Mountain, 1,700 
feet, is the highest point of an elevated tract to the north of 
Bishop's Castle, connected by intermediate hills with the preced- 
ing, and running nearly from south to north. The “singular 
mass of rocks called the Stiperstones,” which begin at the 
extremity of that arm of Montgomeryshire which interposes 
between the southern and intermediate districts of western 
Shropshire, flank this elevated tract to the east. Going south- 
eastward, we have the Longmynd (1,674 feet), the most consider- 
able portion of a range which, together with a mountainous 
district on the south, to the east of Clun Forest, forms the water- 
shed between the Clun and Omny rivers. The valley of Church 
Stretton lies to the eastward, between the Longmynd and the 
Caradoc hills (900 to 1,200 feet), which run from south-west to 
north-east across the Severn to near Wellington, where they 
terminate in the Wrekin. There is a narrow valley, again (Ape 
Dale), between the Caradoc hills and the ridge called Wenlock 
Edge, from the valley of the Omny to the Severn. 

In the east, again, are a number of detached rounded hills, 
planted and cultivated, and from these a rich district called Corve 
Dale brings us to the town of Ludlow. Northwards this valley 
extends nearly to Wenlock, and on the south it opens to the valley 
of the Teme. A range of hills, extending from Ludlow north- 
ward, form its eastern boundary, and are connected to the east with 
the Clee Hills, running due north and south, two of whose eleva- 
tions (Brown Clee Hill, 1,805 feet, and Tritterstone Clee Hill, 





1,750 feet), are the highest ground in the county. The northern 
district of the county consists of a plain rising gradually from the 
banks of the Severn to an elevation of 300 feet on the extreme 
western frontier. A small portion of the extreme north-west of 
the county belongs to the basin of the Dee. 

There is still a good deal of waste land and some bogs in the 
county, but cultivation is making progress every year. On the 
right bank of the Severn, between Bewdley and Cleobury Mor- 
timer, are the underwoods of Wyre Forest, the remains of the great 
forest which formerly gave its name to Worcester, and which stil} 
supplies (as in Roman times) the iron works in the neighbourhood. 
Shropshire is one of the great oak-timber districts of England. 

The Severn river enters the county from Montgomeryshire, 
short distance below its junction with the Vyrnwy, and flows first 
somewhat tortuously, but in a general direction from west to east 
to Shrewsbury ; then turns southwards as far as to the neighbour- 
hood of Leighton, and, after a short eastward course, again south- 
wards to Bridgenorth, from which it flows south-east to the 
neighbourhood of Bewdley, where it quits the county. Its 
course through Shropshire is nearly seventy miles in length, and 
during the whole it is navigable. It nearly forms the division 
between the new red sandstone system on the north and the older 
formations on the south. ‘An outlier of lias, situated between 
Whitchurch and Market Drayton, lies in an elliptical basin, the 
new sandstone rising from beneath. ‘This outlier is situated sixty 
miles from the great lias formation of Worcestershire and War- 
wickshire.” ‘The Silurian and Cambrian systems of rocks occupy 
all the southern division of the county lying west of a line drawn 
from Ludlow to the Severn at Coalebrookedale, with the exception 
of Clun Forest, which is an outlier of old red sandstone. ‘There 
are numerous saline springs issuing from the new red sandstone of 
north Shropshire. A saline spring, called Saltmoor, occurs also 
near Ashford on the banks of the Teme, below Ludlow, from which 
it appears that at the period of the Norman Conquest salt was manu- 
factured. On Prolley Moor, on the western side of the Longmynd, 
there is a spring containing chloride of lime. Chalybeate springs 
occur near Sherlot Common, in the neighbourhood of Wenlock, at 
Moreton Say, and other places.” The coalfields of Coalbrookedale, 
the most extensive and productive of the county, extend from near 
Wenlock, on the right bank of the Severn, across the river to 
Wellington and Lilleshall. ‘The Shrewsbury coalfield extends 
from the Severn at the Breiddin hills on the west to Shrewsbury 
on the east, and occupies a semicircular bay. ‘The coalfield of 
Oswestry is situated on the western verge of the county, is quite 
distinct from those already noticed, and its productive part is 
limited to a small area between Oswestry and the hills of 
Llanvorda, Trefonen, Trefleck, Sweeney. ‘The remaining coal- 
fields of Shropshire are situated on the south side of the 
county. The Tritterstone Clee Hill coalfield lies between the 
towns of Ludlow and Cleobury Mortimer. At Knowlsley the 
iron ore is profitably worked. The coalfield of the Brown Clee 
hills lies a few miles to the northward. ‘The coalfield of Wyre 
or Bewdley Forest lies east of those just mentioned, occupies the 
south-eastern corner of the county, and extends into Worcester- 
shire, to which county it chiefly belongs. The principal mineral 
products of the county, besides coal, are iron, lead, limestone, 
and freestone. ‘* With the exception of South Wales, Staffordshire, 
Lincolnshire, Derbyshire, and Northumberland, more iron is made 
in this county than in any other county of Great Britain.” The 
furnaces are principallyin Coalbrookedale, between Wellington and 
Willey. Excellent china-ware and superior pottery are made at 
Coalport on the Severn and its neighbourhood. The soil of the 
county ‘ varies, but is generally fertile. In the east it consists of 
red sandy loam, like that of Cheshire; in the south a mixture of 
clay and loam is most prevalent ; and in the west there is a good 
deal of gravelly light soil. The harvest is said to be a fortnight 
earlier on the east than on the west side of the county. Shropshire 
is chiefly under tillage, but in the south and west breeding and 
dairying are carried on to a considerable extent.” The wool of the 
hilly tracts used to be particularly fine, but has deteriorated, being 
sacrificed by the farmers to the size of the breed and the weight of 
the fleece. ‘The total stock of sheep is supposed to exceed 
420,000, producing annually about 7,000 packs of wool.” Hops 
are produced on the borders of Herefordshire. 

Some of the landed estates are very large, but there are many 
of a very small size. On the Welsh side the farms are very small, 
some not exceeding twenty acres, but on the east side of the county 
they vary from 100 to 500 acres or more. ‘The district of Clun 
Forest is divided into small freehold properties, varying in value 
from £5 to £150 a year, the majority being of the smaller class. 





Their occupiers, who, in most cases, are also the owners, employ 
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few labourers. Leases are less common now than formerly, and 


farms are generally held from year to year,” and this has a sensibly | but they show the feelings of the Board. 


These resolutions were vetoed by the Bishop of Christchurch, 
In August, 1866, 


retarding effect on the improvement of the agriculture of the | Dr. Jenner was consecrated by Archbishop Longley as the first 


county. 
are large, the tenants are active and enterprising, and agriculture 


much improved. 

Besides the Severn, we may notice a few other rivers of Shrop- 
shire. The Teme, entering the county from Herefordshire a short 
distance above Ludlow, flows southward to the border of the 
county, which it separates from Herefordshire and Worcestershire, 
which latter county it enters below Tenbury. ‘The scenery of its 
course is rich and picturesque throughout. The Clun and the 
Onny ave its feeders. The Tern, rising in the north-eastern 
district of the county, on the borders of Staffordshire, and flowing 
south-west from Market-Drayton, turns south, and is joined by the 
Mecs from near Newport, then west, receiving the Roden, and falls 
into the Sercrn between Atcham and Wroxeter, its whole course being 
about thirty miles. Besides several smaller streams, we may men- 
tion the Corve, from the western slope of the Clee hills, and which 
flows through Corve Dale into the Teme at Ludlow; and the 
principal of several streams, called Rea, which rises in the 
northern projection of the same hills, and running south, past 
Cleobury Mortimer, unites with the Teme below Tenbury. There 
are also several canals, which supplement the water communica- 
tion of this county, which is now well supplied with railways as 
well as roads. The largest lake or pool of water is Ellesmere, 
near the town of that name, which is about 116 acres in extent. 
The fish of the rivers of Shropshire are chiefly trout and greyling, 
the Severn adds salmon, pike, eels, &c., and a few lampreys. 

Its coal and iron works and foundries are now of course the 
great industries of Shropshire. ‘‘ In 1740 there were six furnaces 
in Shropshire, producing 2,000 tons of iron annually. The trade 
was then languishing, in consequence of the scarcity of wood 
chaccoal for smelting. But about this period the ironmasters of 
Coalbrookedale adopted Edward, Lord Dudley’s, invention of 
smelting iron with pit coal, and with such success as to give a 
great and decided impulse to the trade, not only in Shropshire, but 
throughout England.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
— 
THE COLONIAL CHURCH. 
‘To “ SPECTATOR. '] 

Sir,—As many of your readers, doubtless, take an interest in 
watching the working of the Synodical system in the Church of 
England in the colonies, perhaps you will allow me to describe to 
them, as clearly as L can, the first real strain upon that system 
which has occurred in New Zealand. ‘That Church members 
venerally have taken very little interest in the proceedings of the 
Synods, either general or diocesan, is shown by the fact that 
parish meetings called for the purpose of electing Synodsmen 
have usually consisted of five or six parishioners, seldom of a 
dozen ; aud in many instances, no elections have taken place at all. 
The case of Bishop Jenner will, I think, have the effect of arous- 
ing Churchmen to a sense of their duty, and we shall probably 
tind in future that they will take more pains to learn the opinions 
of those who represent them, and to elect members to advocate 
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their views. 

The main facts of the case of Bishop Jenner, so far as I can 
learn them, are as follows. ‘The Bishop of Christchurch, and 
others, being desirous that the provinces of Otago and Southland, 
a portion of his diocese, should be formed into a separate See, 
steps were taken for this object, and au endowment fund for the 


On the east side of the county, however, where the farms | bishop for the proposed diocese of Dunedin. 





new Bishopric commenced. ‘The scheme met the warm approval 
of Bishop Selwyn, who, without waiting cither for the completion 
of the endowment fund, or for authorization from the Otago | 
Rural Deanery Board, wrote to England for a Bishop, and in | 
consequence of this the Rev. IL. L. Jenner, of Preston, Kent, was 
chosen for the office. Taken rather by surprise, the Rural 
Deanery Board, at its next meeting, February 22, 1866, passed | 
the following resolutions :— 
o ' 
1. “That as a suflicieut provision has not yet been made for the | 
support of a Bishop, it is not expedient to take any action at present | 
with a view to contirm the conditional appointment of the Rev. H. L. | 
Jenner, more especially as that appointment has been made without 


No authority was 
given for this act by the Board, which, as it has been said, did no 
more than express to Bishop Selwyn ‘‘a vague opinion that it 
would be well to have a bishop, and a request that some names of 
clergymen might be submitted to it, from whom it might, or 
might not, elect a bishop.” Indeed, Bishop Selwyn seems boldly 
to take the chief blame upon himself, for in the Southern Cross 
of October 19, 1868, he is reported to have said in the General 
Synod :— 

“Having himself been chiefly instrumental in having Dr. Jenner 
appointed and consecrated, he felt that it would be his duty to see that 
fair play was done to Dr. Jenner, and that he would not be treated in 
such a manner as to leave him ground for saying that he had, as it were, 
been victimized without any fault of his own. He claimed for Bishop 
Jenner the benefit of that clause of the constitution which gave Bishop 
Jenner the right of inquiry as to his own conduct.” 

But how Bishop Selwyn explains his own neglect of the 23rd 
Clause of the Constitution of this branch of the Church I cannot 
tell. 

“ The nomination of a bishop shall proceed from the Diocesan Synod, 
and if such nomination be sanctioned by the General Synod, or, if the 
General Synod be not in session, by the majority of the standing com- 
mittees of the several dioceses, the senior bishop shall take the neces- 
sary steps for giving effect to the nomination.” 

Certainly Bishop Jenner's nomination did not proceed from the 
Diocesan Synod of Dunedin, and the Rural Deanery Board affirms 
that it was made without its ‘‘ authority or concurrence.” 

However, the Board at its next meeting, February 21, 1867, at 
which the Bishop of Christchurch presided, passed this resolu- 
tion :— 

“The Rev. H. L. Jenner having been nominated by the Archbishop 

of Canterbury, and consecrated under Royal mandate Bishop of the 
See of Dunedin, this Board recognize the duty of making preparations 
for his reception by providing a suitable residence and completing the 
requisite endowment.” 
—thus condoning Bishop Selwyn’s unconstitutional action. From 
clause 7 of statute iii., which is—‘‘ Until other provision be 
made in that behalf by the Diocesan Synod, every Archdeaconry 
or Rural Deanery Board shall have and exercise such of the powers 
of the Diocesan Synod, as the Bishop of the Diocese shall from 
time to time prescribe,” it may be supposed that, as there was no 
Diocesan Synod, the action of the Rural Deanery Board should 
have been binding upon the diocese. Probably Church members 
generally would have accepted the decision of the Board, but 
news soon afterwards reached the colony that Bishop Jenner was 
taking an active part in Ritualistic services in England, and the 
consequence was, that a party was formed with the avowed object 
of rejecting him on account of his Ritualistic proclivities. To 
allay the excitement, a meeting of the Rural Deanery Board was 
held on July 18th, 186%, at which the following resolutions were 
passed : 

1. “ That this Board refers the question of the formation of the See 
of Dunedin and the appointment of its first Bishop to the General 
Synod for its final decision, and also appends for its information the 
proceedings of the Rural Deanery Board and other published documents 
in connection with this subject.” 

2. “That this Board is desirous, for the further information of the 
General Synod, to add to the statement of the bishopric question, an 
abstract of the present unsatisfactory state of the Endowment Fund.” 

In October, 1868, the General Synod of the Church met in 
Auckland, Bishop Selwyn presiding for the last time. Bishop 
Jenner, in a small pamphlet, had thus stated his claims— 


The clause runs :— 


“In conclusion, the Bishop respectfully submits that it is a matter of 
good faith and common justice, that the New Zealand Church is bound 
to recognize his claim to the See of Dunedin, to confirm his election, 
and to assign him spiritual jurisdiction over the territory to be separated 
from the Diocese of Christchurch. An engagement of more than 
ordinary solemnity has been entered into; the two contracting parties 
being the Church in New Zealand, speaking and acting by her Metro- 
politan, and Bishop Jenner. The question to be decided by the Synod 
is simply this: Do the interests of the New Zealand Church demand, 
and will justice and honesty admit of, the repudiation of that engage- 
ment by either of the parties, without the concurrence of the other? 
Such a question may safely be left to the judgment of any assembly of 
fair-dealing Englishmen; and the Bishop leaves it with perfect 
confidence in the hands of the Gencral Synod of the New Zealand 
Church.” 


Bishop Jenner’s confidence A committee was 


was misplaced. 


the authority or concurrence of the Board.” 2. “That this Board is | appointed by the General Synod, which brought up a report to 


desirous to record its extreme regret that, through misconception, the | 
Rev. H. L. Jenner should have been led to suppose that the time has | 
arrived for the appointment of a Bishop for Otago and Southland, there | 


the following effect :— 


“ They have ascertained that the Endowment Fund for the proposed 


being at present no sufficient endowment raised; and that this Board | diocese is, in its present state, insufficient for the support of a bishop.” 
continues to be decidedly opposed to the appointment of a Bishop without | 
a sufficient endowment having been provided,” &c, 





| the contemplated diocese to the alleged opinions and practices of 


“They have further ascertained that the objections entertained in 





| 
| 
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preclude the possibility of the speedy completion of 


Bishop Jenner I 


this fund.” 
‘At the samo tine, they are led to believe that the pecuniary cireum- 
stances of Bishop Jenner, so far as they are able to form an opinion 


upon them, are such as would cause him to be wholly depondent upon 


that fund. 
‘In coming to a decision, they have not thought themselves called 
upon to take into consideration the alleged Ritualistic practices of 
Bishop Jenner, but they consider that the state and prospects of the 
Endowment Fand, and the circumstances above referred to, constitute 
sufficient reas 
“ That they a 
appointment of Bishop Jenner. 
“They recommend that, so soon as the necessary endowment be com- 
pleted hes proper steps be taken for the nomination, confirmation, and 


consecration of a bish /p for the prop sed See.” 











s for the following decision, namely :— 
re not prepared to rec smmend the Synod to confirm the 


> re 











This report caused much discussion, and after considerable oppo- 
‘That whereas the General 
Synod is of opinion that it is better for the peace of the Church 
that Bishop Jenner should not take charge of the Bishopric of 
ts him to withdraw his claim 


sition, this resolution was pass d :— 


OVNoOt 





Dunedin, this 1 hereby requ 
to that position.” The Bishop of Wellington, in opposing this 
resolution, said :— 

If this resolution went home in its present bare form, it would 
the greatest blow that could possibly be given to the Synodical system, 
as it would undermine all confidence in its juirness. Thus the system by 
which they trusted to regenerate the whole Church would be brought 
into disrepute by doing what would be considered unjust. It would 
rery practices which it most condemned. J/' they 
er to resign without giving hi ui 1, all 
y r to resign without giving him a faw trial, a 
quiel, right-thinking Kuglishmen would condemn the Synod. The Synod 
should act as a deliberative ass mbly, but not asa judicial body ; ; and, as 
they desired to uphold the Synodical systom, he hoped they would not 
attempt to condemn Bishop Jenner without a fair, careful, and impartial 






thus encouray 
called upon B 


hearing 
And Bishop Selwyn’s own view of the action of the General 
Synod may be learnt from the following paragraphs of his letter 
to the Otago Rural Deanery Board, dated October 22, 1868, a 
few days after the conclusion of the Synod :— 
been proved by any opponent of 
1 from entering upon the duties 
income, clear of all incumbrances, 
of being appointed Bishop of Dune- 
din, he has signed a ge ion of obedience to the laws of the 
General Synod. He has further d his willingness to be bound by 
that promise, as applicable to the question of Ritual, on which objec- 


‘I feel, therefore, that nothin 
Bishop Jenner, which ought to « 
of his oflice, whenever a sutlic 










can bo supplied. Ine 











tions have been raised against him... . _ Constitution to which he 
thus submits himself was jramed t tect as ll as to restrain the office- 
bearers of the C h, TheC liion requires that all grave charges 
against any office-bearor shall be referred to a tribunal. Jn this case 
there have been no tribunal, no charges, no evidence, no re spondent, and no 


opportunity of defence. All the objections alleged in the Report of the 











Committee relate to pecuni ry difficul y be removed at 
any time by the united action of Bishop nds in England 
and in New Z sale nd 

“In the absence of any deiinite chargo or insuperable difficulty, such 
as ought to exclude Dr. Jenner from the Bishopric of Dunedin, we all 
concurred in the request that for the sake of the peace of the Church 
hoe would resign his ‘elai n. But this argum of peace has a double 
— 3 fonner may f his opponents with greater justice 
that, for the sake of the peace the Church, they should withdraw 
their opposition. If he ha } ing unlawful according to the 
law of the Chureh of I it bo proved. That he will do no- 
thing aginst the Jaws of 1 in saland, we have his own 
solemn ul ich we are b i lor his sake, then, 





1 for t! ko of the Synod, and for the sake of the peace of the 





ana ivt t i i 
Church, | do m oarnestiy entreat lear friends and brethren in 
the Royal Deanery of Otag Ls 1d to withdraw their opposi- 





tion, and to accept Dishop Jenner as tl 


With these w 
well decline to comp! 
which he accordingly did. At last, to obtain if possible a final 


ity reasons in his favour, Bishop Jenner might 
i D> 
request of the General Synod, 





f the new diocese was called into 
existence, and su et at Dunedin. Before it sat 
sprnniionni sent a letter to the Bishop of Christchurch, saying: — 


settlement of the 





thay snk », 1869. My Lord,—I beg leave to address your lordship in 
id eapacit -as Metropolitan of the New Zealand Church, 





your pac 
and B , for the present, of the Diocese of Dunedin. 
“1 R forrit g, first, to the resolution passed by the General Synod 





last October, in which I am requested, for the sake of the peace of the 
Church, to resigu my claim to the position of Bishop of Dunedin, I beg 
to stato that, h wing by careful inquiry and by experience, gained during 
the diocese, satisfied myself that the peace of the Church 
@ secured by such resignation, I respectfully decline to 








a tour through 
Will in nowis« 
comply with the request. 

“3. In conclusion, I beg leave to remind your lordship, and through 
you the Church in New Zealand, of a circumstance which I cannot but 
think has unjustifiably been kept out of sight—the existence, namely, of 
an engagement of the strongest moral, if not legal, obligation between 
this branch of the Church and myself, in virtue of w hich alone I am in 
possession of the Episcopal character. Thus, my Lord, I present 
myself, not for the first time, before the New Ze: land Church as a party 
to this solemn contract, the fulfilment of which I claim as due to me on 
the commonest principles of justice, honour, and morality. And unless 
it can be shown that the contract has been nullified by any act of mine, 
I respectfully call upon your Lordship, as head of the New Zealand 














LTE, 
Church, to take such measures us the law of tho Church prescribes for 
its fulfilment, i.¢., for placing me in actual and formal possession of the 
See, for the occupation of which, and for no other purpose, I was conse. 
crated a bishop.” 

The Diocesan Synod met at Dunedin on April 7, there being & 
clergy and 26 lay synodsmen present. The Bishop of Christchurch 
presided. In his opening address the Bishop said :— 

“The duty before you is to select a chief spiritual pastor and ruler, 

. He is bound, indeed, to be your servant for Christ’s sake, and he 
can only be so to you for good by being a true and faithful servant of 
the Church .... and by teaching under her guidance, both by 
word and deed, the doctrine of Christ, which is according to godli- 
ness. What that doctrine is has been laid down with sufficient 
fullness and distinctness in the creeds, articles, and formularies of 
the Church, and as no member of the Church may teach more than 
the Church has authorized him to teach, so he may not teach 
less. But whether the teaching be that of the Church or not, the 
Church herself must decide; and though this at times may be a very 
difticult office, yet there is nothing in the New Zealand Church which 
ean hinder a member in bringing any question fully before her and 
seeking her judgment upon it. This liberty has been fully secured to 
us by our Church constitution, and, as you are aware, ever oflice-bearer 
however high his office, has pledged himself to submit to the decision of 
the Church. This is a valid security, as far as can be gained by human 
regulations against unsound teaching, whether by word or deed; but 
remember also, it entails upon every member of the Church, and especially 
upon those who take part in her Synods, the reciprocal obligation of trust 
ing the Church and abiding by her decisions.” 
Bishop Jenner’s claims were very ably urged in the Synod by Mr. 
Smith, a barrister, by the Rev. Mr. Gifford, and others, his prin- 
cipal opponents being Mr. Carr Young and the Hon. Major 
Richardson. After an animated discussion continued through the 
night, a division was taken at 64 a.m., the result being—against, 
clergy, 3, laity, 15; for, clergy, 4, laity, 10. An attempt after- 
wards made to refer the decision to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
was also lost. 

I have endeavoured to state what I believe to be facts, your 
readers may draw their owu conclusions. It is evident that our 
Synodical system has had a severe trial, and the result, to my 
mind, is not altogether satisfactory. Government by Synods 
means government by majorities, and if they press their powers in 
matters of religious convictions, tle minorities will be forced con- 
The system also works oppressively for the 


tinually to secede. 
ple Ives, but 


clergy, restraining them most effectually by their 
affording them no legal security in return against the effects of 
popular prejudice or opposition, ‘Tribunals and Courts of Appeal 
may be appointed, but in a Free Church, wicre the clergy are 
dependent upon the voluntary contributions of their people, such 
courts have no power to give effect to their decisions, except in 
ryman be accused 





the way of restraint. Let, for instance, a cler 
of some offence by which the popular feeling of his parishioners is 
excited against him; even though acquitted by the court, he can- 
not be restored to his former position ; his parishioners would simply 
stop their subscriptions, and ignore the court’s decision. Indeed, the 
laity will not go to the trouble of proceeding against a clergyman 
in ecclesiastical courts when they can deprive him more e: sily and 
expeditiously in the synods and vestries. Bishop Jenner's case is 
an example ; and, therefore, I] fear that these bodies will more and 
more assume the functions of judicial tribunals, without their care 
and impartiality ; aud that clergymen will be rejected from office, 
not for a breach of doctrine or discipline, proved after a “ fair, 
careful, and impartial hearing,” but on account of the whim or 
prejudice of the majority, or for other and very insutlicient reasons. 
In a word, that our Church constitution here will be found in its 
working most rigorously to restrain, but most inefficiently to 
protect, the office-bearers of the Church. Bishop Selwyn very 
justly claims for Bishop Jeuner the benefit of that clause of the 
Constitution which gives the right of inquiry into his conduct, but 
there seems no chance of his getting it. If those clergymen in 
England who are calling out for a separation of Church and State, 
because of what they are pleased to term ‘“ the bondage and fetter: 
of the law,” will ponder over bishop Jenner's case, they will, 

think, see reasons to change their minds. 1 can assure Mr. 
Mackonochie that the bondage he endures in England is liberty 
itself compared to that which he would endure out here.—I am, 
Sir, &e., A New ZreaLranp CLERGYMAN. 

Wellington, Vew Zealand, Vay 14, 1869. 











NEW ZEALAN 
(YO THE Epiror OF THE * SpecratTor 
Sir,—I am sorry to have misled your tole, even for a week, 
by my letter contained in your issue of February 6, and thank 
Sir George Grey for correcting me. I wrote hurriedly during the 
excitement occasioned here by the Poverty Bay massacre, and 
unconsciously described the action of the Government in the pur- 
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chase of native lands in the present rather than in the past tense. 
Unfortunately, though the system was abolished by proclamation 
jn 1865, the evils it caused are present realities, and at the root, I 
believe, of the prevailing disaffection. ‘The hatred of the natives 
isnot so much against the settlers as against the Government, both 
general and provincial—they have lost all faith in its fairness and 
impartiality. Nor can the systei be said to be entirely abolished, 
for one of the two exceptional cases is that of the Manawatu 
block, in this province. For that the superintendent, acting as the 
General Grovernment, paid, in 1866, £25,000 to the natives. Many 
of the owners, however, refused to part with their land, or to 
receive any part of the purchase-money. Hence disputes have 
arisen, and the claims of natives against the Government, as a 
land-purchaser, have, for a long time, occupied the Native Lands’ 
Court. Under these circumstances, one is not surprised to find 
that the natives are not satisfied with the decisions of the Court. 
On May &, 1868, Archdeacon Hadfield wrote to the Wellington 
Independent, saying, ** L beg leave further to say that an applica- 

tion will be made to the Government, in accordance with the pro- 
the Native Lands’ Act, 1865, for a rehearing of the 
Himatangi case. tis not unlikely that a case may be also tried 
in the Supreme Court. Anyhow, unless the native owners of the 
land obtain what they consider justice, they will not rest contented 
without an appeal to the Privy Council.” The dispute has not 
nov has the Superintendent ventured to take 
‘k.—L am, Sir, &e., A Coontsr. 
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visions of 


been settled yet 


sion of the bloe 
N. Z., April 27, 18 


forcible poss 
Wellington 


ART. 
ae 


Mik, ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(THIRD NOTICE} 
Tne sculpture exhibited in the Central Hall is well seen there. 
The sculpture gallery proper is a small space for its purpose, but 
the sculptors’ burial-place in the old 
No advantage, however, of lighting or room will ever 
row of marble busts set cheek by jowl on a shelf, 
ad The multiplicity of busts 
necessitates that mode of arrangement; and look- 


of course very superior te 
building. 
make agreeable a 
like gallipot 


exhibited almost 


in 





rugeist’s shop. 
ing at their average quality, one might wish for a severer selection 

‘:pted a better chance of being seen. ‘The 
little interest ; and, in point of execution, 
)y an unexpressive polished surface, that 
gives the marble a poor appearance. Notwithstanding this fault, 
“A Girl’s Head,” by Ar. A. Munro (1,181), has a charming air of 


that would leave the ace 
majority have 
are generally marred | 





simplicity ; and, as usual, the fault is altogether absent from Mr. 
Woolner’s work. He exhibits several busts of marked character, 
and which increased breadth of treatment has not robbed of a jot 


of individuality. Of these ‘* Sir Bartle Frere” (1,285) and “ Mr. 





Gladstone” (1,265) are the better examples for remark, as they are 
public characters. ‘The former has all the marks of a man fitted 
to govern; high cultivation, perspicacity, decision; and in the 
other is made manifest above all things the tenacity of purpose 


so necessary for « Parliamentary leader. Mr. Woolner also sends 
a statuctte of ** Ophelia” (1,248), companion to his last year's 
“Elaine,” more beautiful than this, as Shakespeare is a far greater 
poet than ‘leunyson. She -sits by the fatal stream, idly playing 
with the flags that fringe it, and uttering (apparently) “ snatches 
of old songs.” ‘lhe beautiful upturned face is pathetically expres- 
sive of the mind “incapable of its own distress,” and the pitiful- 
ness of her fate is finely enhanced by the rare beauty of this rose 
of May. 

Mr. b. Cracroft objects 


to the relationship asserted in a previous 
Mr i 


of mine between Mr. sliton’s * Helios and Rhodos ” and 
Mr. Swinburue’s ** maddest No doubt this was a hazard- 
ous shot from ouc who has but an imperfect acquaintance with 
Mr. Swinburne’s writings; and it night have been better to say 
at once what was and (though I would gladly think otherwise) is 
really meant, namely, that Mr. Leighton’s picture is an offence 
ut under a pseudo-classic mask it has a las- 
at all to the art which the painter 
partial cleverness of realization 
This is not said, as Mr. 


r 


papel sel 


verses. 


against decency; th 


civious leer which belongs not at 
affects to imitate; and that its 


only makes plainer its intrinsic impurity. 


Cracroft hints, because the theme is love, and Nature is the only 
draper ; but because of the voluptuousness of the treatment, and 
the brush that has lingered delightedly over every sensual contour. 
There is a story extant of a popular French sculptor who started 
on a visit to Athens to study the virgins of the Panathenaic pro- 
cession, but was detained on his way at the city of Lais by the 


classical, but had no sympathy for the divine beauty and grandeur of 
Phidias ; and, returning to his own country, reached the pinnacle of 
his fame when he exhibiteda recumbent figure, modelled, it was said, 
in plaster round the form of some nincteeth-century Lais. It is 
because Mr. Leighton appears to me to have proceeded in a kindred 
spirit with this, that in his picture the nude offends, while 
in Mr. Armitage’s it is chaste, and braces instead of relaxing the 
moral fibre. I have no desire to moralize, but immoral art is bad 
art. 

There is a good picture by Mr. Calderon, ‘‘ Catherine of Lor- 
raine urging Jaques Clément to assassinate Henry ILI.” (67). 
The contrast between the delicate, unscrupulous woman and the 
coarse, hesitating monk is rendered with great force ; almost, per- 
haps, with exaggeration. It isa picture which is better able to 
restore Mr. Calderon’s somewhat faded reputation than his 
coarsely-painted work in the great room (128). Coarse painting, 
by the way, is not the best alternative to pre-Raphaelite particu- 
larity. ‘The portraits of the beautiful sisters Gunning probably 
suggested to Mr. Prinsep his *‘ Hetty” (24), and ‘ Amateur 
Dairymaid ” (287), but the originals deserved a better imitator. 
If perpetual churning made Hetty’s arm as big as here represented 
it would certainly not have left it so shapelessly clamsy. ‘ The 
Last Rays of Sunlight ” (730) is the most favourable specimen of 
Mr. Prinsep’s work, and traces of that largeness of 
treatment which his greatest merit. “A Siesta” (91) 
is too much like au imitation of the French representations 
of Roman life. Mr. G. Mason, on the other hand, is 
completely original, and takes his impressions from con- 
temporaneous rustic life. ‘This he invests with a poetry quite 
his own, making the prettiest idyls out of common occurrences. 
Such a picture is his “ Girls dancing” (438), which has all the 
charm of reality, as of a picture that has been painted because 
the artist was full of his subject, in contradistinction to the 
crowd of productions that are painted merely for painting’s sake. 
The picture does not possess the usual richness and depth of Mr. 
Mason's palette, and seems indeed to be very unfinished. Another 
praiseworthy picture is Mr. Pott’s “Fire at a Theatre” (2). 
‘Though the action is a little conventional, there is satiric truth 
in the clown with burnt knuckles rescuing the child, while the 
high-tragedy people are huddling away for their own safety. The 
Mr. aed and Mr. Ilook are 


has 


is 


colour of firelight is well caught. 
both popular, and not without reason, But they have of late 
been too easily satisfied with repetitious of themselves. The 
crossing-sweeper fallen asleep on the door-step is incontestably 
clever; but why will Mr. Faced always depend on the same tricks 
of colour, the same bits of crimson, of blue and of green, in the 
same quantities, with the same brown as a ground? It is im- 
possible that an artist who studies nature candidly, and with 
open eyes, should always repeat the same things. 

Mr. E. J. Poynter's excellent drawing is turned to good account 
in the * Prodigal’s Return” (110) ; and both Mr. Orchardson and 
Mr. Pettie fairly maintain their credit. There is, however, a 
smack of the theatre in each of the two last named that should be 
guarded against. The story in Mr. F. Walker's “Old Gate” 
(485), is well told, and the individual figures are expressive ; but 
the canvass is far too large for the matter in it, and the painting 
is very inexpert. Sir N. Paton’s ‘‘ Caliban” (405), is a most 
clever monster, painted in the artist’s hard manner ; and, notwith- 
standing some exaggerated sentimentality, the notice attracted by 
Mr. F. Hoil’s picture is not unreasonable. Mr. Legros, as usual, * 
supplies a few minutes’ repose, much needed in every picture 
exhibition (185). To secure this quality he pushes to an extreme 
the use of figures in profile. 

Of the portraits, that of “‘ Mr. Fowler” (225) by Mr. Millais, and 
of the ‘“‘ Master of ‘Trinity ” (72) by Mr. 8. Lawrence are remark- 
able for their forcible delineation of character. And the portrait of 


* Mrs. Bevan” (43) by Mr. J. Sant is charmingly simple and 
natural. Urder this head also should be classed Mr. W. Field's 


“ Towing Home” (382), containing a family group, chief among 
whom is a well-known lawyer, the first of amateur artists. Besides 
landscapes already noticed, is a beautiful view of the Lake of 
Lucerne by Mr. ‘IT. Danby (282), a sweet calm; another, more 
sternly felt, by Mr. M. Anthony (248), and a haymaking scene, 
by Mr. Hayllar (94), displaying more of the simplicity of nature 
than his better-known pictures of sophisticated children. 

** Medea,” by Mr. Sandys (9), was a picture well known to 
artists before the opening of this Exhibition as a work of remark- 
able power and originality. ‘The marvellous beauty and super- 
natural spirit of the enchantress had made a deep impression on 
all who saw them, except on the inscrutable few who hold the 





He had a mind to be 


attractions of the priestesses of Venus. 





keys of the Academy. ‘The picture, it is well known, was 
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rejected last year, and any artist similarly disappointed may be 
consoled when he sees it now hanging in a conspicuous position on 
the Academy walls. But full compensation he cannot have till 
the fact is as generally recognized, as it has been frequently 
proved, that in the Academy acceptance goes by favour, or by 
what is supposed to be popularly attractive, or by any rule 
rather than real merit. It is unfortunate, therefore, that the 
so-called Select Supplementary Exhibition in Bond Street should, 
as it is, be supposed to include anything like a fair example of the 
pictures this year rejected from the Academy. If it did, the 
Academy were fully justified. But though it contains a 
few good ones, especially by Mr. Mawley, Mr. Brett, and 
Mr. H. Carter, yet it is not every artist who has the courage 
to proclaim his ill-success at the Academy; and among many 
artists in a like predicament, who have not (for whatever reasons) 
exhibited their pictures in Bond Street, is one of the most 
eminent landscape painters and colourists of the day. And, be it 
remembered, the old excuse is no longer available. It cannot now 
be said that- space was insutlicient, and that rather than hang a 
good picture in a bad place it ought not to be hung at all. There 
are now no bad places on the Academy walls, while in the good 
ones are some productions that would disgrace any picture exhibi- 
tion in the world. 

In the water-colour room there is little to repay attention. A 
spirited though tricky sketch of a beggar-woman and child by 
Senor Fortuny (559); a nicely-felt and agreeable picture of a 
music-lesson (688) by Mr. A. H. Marsh; a vigorous and well- 
understood sketch of ‘‘ Dirty Weather at St. Leonard's” (686) by 
Mrs. Bodichon; some deep-searching but imperfectly digested 
studies by Mr. J. W. North (536, 549, and others); two soberly 
painted pictures by Mr. J. Knight (639, 648); a repetition 
by Mr. E£. Duncan of one of his often painted coast scenes 
(655) fitted in the catalogue with the few lines of poetry that so 
innocently attract the eye of the public; and a pretty sketch by 
Mr. Millais, of a lady who has just read to ‘* the end of the 
chapter” (595) ; complete the tale. ¥ 


BOOKS. 
+~— 
MR. GLADSTONE ON HOMER.* 
Mr. GLApsToNE, besides doing much in the way of compressing 
and arranging the materials which were included in the Homeric 
Studies of 1858, has also reconsidered some of the judgments and 
modified some of the opinions which were set forth in that work. 
Nevertheless, he still occupies in the main the same position 
which he took up then, the position which has been so fiercely 
assailed by the whole body of destructive and sceptical critics. He 
maintains, that is to say, that the Homeric poems are a treasury of 
authentic information about the race, the history, the political and 
social life of the Greek tribes, a treasury unrivalled both for the 
extent and the accuracy of the knowledge which it contains by 
any book excepting the Hebrew Scriptures. There are many 
critics to whom such a position seems wholly untenable. We do 
not speak of extreme theorists like Mr. Cox, who believe that the 
whole story of ‘Troy is a myth of the sunrise and the sunset. 
Where Mr. Gladstone sees allusions to customs of war or peace, 
these would find, we suppose, allegories descriptive of sunshine or 
‘storm. But there are others to whom it seems as absurd to construct 
a picture of prehistoric Greece out of the /liad, as it would be to 
construct one of Paradise out of Milton, or of post-Roman Britain 
out of Spenser’s /wery (Queene. On this point we feel very 
strongly with Mr. Gladstone, though we should be inclined to set 
a different value on different kinds of information thus obtained, 
—to rate, for instance, the ethnological deductions which he makes 
from the language of Homer less highly than those which refer to 
social life and the like. It seems a monstrous anachronism to 
suppose that the age of Ilomer, let that age be placed as late as 
may be, was capable of producing imaginative poems like those of 
Spenser or Milton. We should say that whatever the historical 
value of the incidents of the 7roica, and it may well be little or 
none, the whole is true in the sense in which a good novel of 
manners is true. 

To establish so much, however, it is evident that 
must hold what may be called Conservative views about the 
authorship of the poems. The most extreme of the destruc- 
tive theories that we have seen supposes that they were collected 
from a mass of floating ballads somewhere about the middle 
of the sixth century. Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, believes 


we 
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in the existence of a distinct Homer, and sets his face as well 
against the heresy of the Chorizontes, the critics who contended 
for a different authorship of the //ia/ and of the Odyssey. The 
date of this poet he is inclined to put back to a very early time, 
not far distant, indeed, from the period to which the popular 
chronology assigns the Siege of ‘Troy. He remarks with much 
force that with Homer %%7.%65 (which he takes to be copper, but 
which we cannot help still believing to be bronze) is the ordinary 
metal for weapons and tools, iron being evidently rare, whereas in 
Hesiod ison has come to be in common use. Now, Hesiod’s date 
is fixed with tolerable certainty for the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury ; two centuries more would not be too great an interval to 
allow for so great a change, the passing, in fact, from one age to 
another ; and two centuries would bring Homer as near to the 
Siege as we are to the Jacobite risings of the last century. 

‘¢ It may probably have been,” says Mr. Gladstone, ‘* the com- 
bined and intense effort of the ‘Trojan war by which the Greeks 
first felt themselves. and first became a nation.” ‘The name of 
IIellenes, which in after days became specially significant of this 
unity, is used by him, it is true, of a tribe, though the appellation 
Pan-hellenes once occurs as equivalent to Danaoi or Argeioi, but 
it cannot be a mere coincidence that the hero of the poem is dis- 
tinctively a Hellene. Here we have, as it were, a prevision. ‘The 
pre-eminence of Achilles over the other Greek chieftains symbolizes 
the pre-eminence through which the noblest tribe of the Pelasgian 
Aryans, like the Germani in after days among the dwellers on the 
eastern bank of the Rhine, was ultimately to give its name to a 
nation which still recognized other centres of authority. While we 
agree in the main with what Mr. Gladstone says on these subjects, 
we feel, nevertheless, that he presses too far the inferences which he 
draws from Homeric usage ; and that the arguments by which he 
supports them are feeble and doubtful. ‘The etymology especially, 
which is, of course, of the highest importance in such a subject, has 
often something of what may be called a “ prescientitic ” character. 
It is surprising to find that the derivation of Pelasgi from Peleg 
seriously mentioned, and the fancy that connects the name with 
7s7.apyo6s, a stork (the black-and-white), regarded apparently not 
without favour. ‘To say, again, that the verb 0a:0d/2<, “to 
embellish,” is taken from the name of De lalus, the great legend- 
ary worker in metals, is obviously a reversal of the real connec- 
tion of the words, and indicates a habit of dealing with such 
questions that is not perfectly sound. But too much praise 
cannot be given to the careful and exhaustive examination which 
Mr. Gladstone has made of the text of Homer; to his elaborate 
statement, for instance, of the poet’s usage with regard to the 
terms by which the Greek nation is designated, though we may 
not attach much value to his inference that the Danaoi is a 
dynastic name, that that of the Achaioi represents the princely 
families, while that of the Argeioi (which is connected with @ypos) 
was significant of the common people. 

With much that Mr. Gladstone says about the character and 
meaning of the Homeric mythology we thoroughly agree. Some- 
times, we think, he is fanciful, as here :— 

“With respect to the Trident, an instrument so unsuited to water, it 
appears evidently to point to some tradition of a Trinity, such as may 
still be found in various forms of eastern religion other than the Hebrew.” 
This is little better than ludicrous, especially when we remember 
how Virgil puts this ‘* unsuitable instrument” (by the way, it is 
exactly the same shape as an eel-spear) to the very practical use in 
the hand of Neptune of lifting the ships of .Eneas off arock. Nor 
does he convince us that Plato was wrong in the censure which he 
passed upon the Homeric conceptions of Deity. ‘That conception, 
to the common eye at least, took its most prominent form in Zeus, 
and no philosopher who desired to see a purifying influence in 
religion could endure the glorification of what Mr. Gladstone him- 
self calls the ‘brutal lusts” of the ruler of Olympus. The 
following passage contains the essence of what is most original in 
Mr. Gladstone’s theories ‘‘On the Olympian system.” Readers of 
the Studivs will remember something of the same purport :— 

“ The traditions traceable in Homer, which appear to be drawn from 
the same source as those of Holy Scripture, are chiefly these :—l. 
A deliverer, conceived under the double form, first of ‘seed of the 
woman,’ a being at once Divine and human ; secondly, of the Logos, the 
Word or Wisdom of God. 2. Next, the woman whose seed this Redeemer 
was to be.” 

According to this theory, Apollo represents the Deliverer, 
Athene the word, Latona the idea and sanctity of motherhood. 
‘The argument is drawn out with great ingenuity and force. ‘The 
two deities, who, though ranged on opposite sides during the 
war, are kept from clashing by the skilful management of the 
poet, are shown to occupy a singular position in the celestial 
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hierarchy. ‘They are superior in sanctity to the rest, they are exempt 
from infirmity and need, they are not excited by passion. ‘They 
care for obedience rather than sacrifice. Special invocations are 
addressed to them. Their worship is bounded by no limits. Athene 
proceeds direct from the being of Zeus without the intervention 
of ordinary means of birth; Apollo has a perfect conformity of 
will with Zeus, whose purposes he executes. ‘These are peculiarly 
suggestive illustrations, and with many others are worked out by 
Mr. Gladstone with much fullness of detail and with copious refer- 
ences to the Homeric text. Every reader must judge for himself 
of the force of the argument, which it is impossible to transfer. 
We may express an a priori assent to the theory, at least in its 
broad features, if by ‘* the same sources” to which these traditions, 
as well as those of Holy Scripture, are referred, is meant simply the 
Divine mind; but not something which implies a common human 
origin. If the existence of a Divine Person, who is the Wisdom of 
God, is an eternal verity, what can be more reasonable than that, 
through intuitions of Divine origin, it should have been shadowed 
forth in the faith of one of the great educating races of mankind ? 

Most readers will probably feel themselves to be on firmer 
ground when they reach the chapters on the ethics and poetry of 
the heroic age, and those which deal critically with some of the 
details of the poems, as the characters of the heroes, the similes, 
&c. We may quote, as a favourable specimen of Mr. Gladstone's 
style, from his sketch of Greek life in the heroic age :— 

“ The youth of high birth, not then so widely as now separated from 
the low, is educated under tutors in reverence for his parents, and in 
desire to emulate their fame; he shares in manly and in graceful sports, 
acquires the use of arms, hardens himself in the pursuit, then of all 
others the most indispensable, the hunting-down of wild beasts; gains 
the knowledge of medicine, probably also of the lyre. Sometimes, with 
many-sided intelligence, he even sets himself to learn how to build his 
own house or ship, or how to drive the plough down the furrow, as well 
as to reap the standing corn ; and, when scarcely a man, he bears arms 
for his country or his tribe, takes part in its government, learns, by 
direct instruction and by practice, how to rule mankind through the 
use of reasoning and persuasive powers in political assemblies, attends 
and assists in sacrifices to the gods. For all this time he has been in 
kindly and free relations, not only with his parents, his family, his 
equals of his own age, but with the attendants, although they are but 
serfs, who have known him from infancy on his father’s domain.” 

He is violent, liable to passion, sometimes unscrupulous to friends 
and merciless to enemies, but,— 

“ His early youth is not solicited into vice by finding sensual excess in 
vogue, or the opportunities of it glaring in his eye and sounding in his 
ear. Gluttony is hardly known; drunkenness is marked only by its 
degrading character and by the evil consequences that flow so straight 
from it, and itis abhorred. But he loves the genial use of meals, and 
rejoices in the hour when the guests gathered in his father’s hall enjoy 
a liberal hospitality, and the wine mantles in the cup. For then they 
listen to the lay of the minstrel who celebrates before them the newest 
and the dearest of the heroic tales that stir their blood and rouse their 
manly resolution to be worthy, in their turn, of their country and their 
country’s heroes. He joins the dance in the festivals of religion; the 
maiden’s hand upon his wrist, and the gilded knife gleaming from 
his belt as they course from point to point, or wheel in round on round. 
That maiden, some Nausicaa or some Hermione of a neighbouring 
district, in due time he weds, amidst the rejoicings of their families, 
and brings her home to cherish her ‘from the flower to the ripeness of 
the grape,’ with respect, fidelity, and love. Whether as governor or as 
governed, politics bring him, in ordinary circumstances, no great share 
of trouble. Government is a machine of which the wheels move easily 
enough, for they are well oiled by simplicity of usages, ideas, and 
desires ; by unity of interest; by respect for authority, and for those 
in whose hands it is reposed; by love of the common country, the 
common altar, the common festivals and games, to which already there 
is large resort. In peace he settles the disputes of his people; in war 
he lends them the precious example of heroic daring. He consults 
them, and advises with them, on all grave affairs; and his wakeful care 
for their interests is rewarded by the ample domains which are set 
apart for the prince by the people. Finally, he closes his eyes, deliver- 
ing over the sceptre to his sons, and leaving much peace and happiness 
around him.” 

‘Truly, a fair picture. Did Mr. Gladstone, like Tacitus when 
he composed the Germania, write with a reference not altogether 
favourable to his own country ? He has much to allege in support 
of this favourable view of the heroic ethics, particularly as to the 
important point of the relations of the sexes. Among other argu- 
ments a skilful use is made of the multiplicity of words which 
describes the relationships of affinity, of the existence, for 
instance, of such a word as civar7p, ‘a husband’s brother’s wife’ 
(the singular word, by the way, is not found), to which we have 
no correlative, as indicating a strictness of rule in this matter. 

Much of the special criticism on the poems strike us as being 
very good, and we are sorry to have to pass it over with so brief a 
notice. The character of Diomed, for instance, is particularly 
well drawn out. ‘To Hector scarcely enough is allowed. It could 
not have been against the intentions of so great a master as the 
poet, that the sympathies of thirty centuries have been almost 


unanimously in favour of the Trojan hero. 


Regarded from a literary point, the book is not without faults. 
Generally, the style is wanting in vigour and liveliness. ‘There is 
a tendency to repeat which we may possibly trace to the habit of 
speaking. We are told, for instance, over and over again, with 
a most wearisome iteration, that the lay of Demodocus, about Ares 
and Aphrodite, was of foreign, i. e., Phoenician origin. Another 
fault we may trace to the same cause,—the occasional use of 
arguments which a listener might accept, but which a reader, 
with the opportunity of more detailed examination, can hardly 
fail to reject. Let any one note the reasoning in pp. 132-3 about 
the horse and the god Poseidon. ‘The difficulty is that Poseidon 
is a Phoenician deity, while the Phzeacians who are supposed to 
be eminently Phoenician have no horse-raciug in their games. 
And the argument may be put thus,—the Pheenicians introduced 
games; Poseidon was a Pheenician god, the Hellenes introduced 
horse-racing into games; so the horse became attached to Poseidon. 
A propos of this subject, we cannot forbear quoting the follow- 
ing :-— 

“The Greek chieftains seem never among themselves to deviate from 
fairness, except in the case of the chariot race. It is singular that three 
thousand years ago, as now, horse-racing should have been found to 
offer the subtlest temptations to the inward integrity of man.” 

We take leave of the volume with an unusually strong feeling 
that it is one to which a critic can scarcely do justice ; but which 
every reader will prize, however frequently he may dissent from its 
views, for the patience, the diligence, and the enthusiasm of 
learning of which it is the expression. 





MR. STOPFORD BROOKE'S SERMONS.* 

TueEseE sermons appeal to modern minds, and especially to minds 
familiar with the London of our day. ‘The practical philan- 
thropist, grappling with the social difficulties of an overgrown 
city, must gladly know that from at least one pulpit the work 
upon which he is engaged is urged upon others as a work of vital 
importance. The painter finds that preaching in a West-End 
church need not dim the sight of an artistic eye. ‘The professional 
writer may be willing to learn from one who combines theological 
teaching with the graces of style. And the fashionable woman, 
though she discover little sympathy with her most cherished aims, 
may yet be attracted by sermons such as these,—even if for no 
better reason than that it may add to her sense of self-importance 
to sit in a chair, in a crowded aisle, among known faces, and 
behold an eloquent man waxing wrath in the denunciation of her 
particular sins. 

What effect Mr. Brooke’s sermons would have upon the Wilt- 
shire labourer, or upon the rural squire whose land he tills, or 
upon the successful tradesman of our provincial towns, it is 
difficult to know. At all events, these would receive a shock from 
them, and that might be the beginning of good. But even if, 
upon the mass, his preaching were entirely without direct result 
—and surely it could not be—supposing, however, that his words 
fell unnoticed both by the poor, who rarely attend appointed 
services, and by what is called ‘the religious world,” we do not 
think that we could wish them to be other than they are. For 
there are many popular preachers who bave direct influence with 
the masses; and their influence is, no doubt, beneficial. Is it 
nothing to have influence with men whom popular preachers do 
not reach, because they so often bring with them what to these 
men must be the dry husks of a dead theology ? Not less needful, 
we imagine, than the preacher who can sway the multitude, is he 
whose words can seriously affect even a very few of those whose 
morals and opinions, as they are to-day, will, in twenty years, be 
the morals and opinions of the nation. ‘To him who can guide in 
any way for good those who in their turn must—through political 
action, artistic effort, social position, or literary power —influence 
the masses, may very truly be applied the words once written of 
the poet alone, since he indeed 

“holds the Future fast, 

Accepts the coming Ages’ duty, 

Their Present, for this Past.” 
Weare far from hinting that it is only to “‘ people of mark” that Mr. 
Brooke’s sermons are likely to be impressive, but that they should 
be—as we think they must be—impressive to these, is of the 
highest importance. They display the most vivid sympathy with 
the intellectual life of our time—with scientific inquiry and artistic 
aspiration. ‘The preacher neither delivers wearisome platitudes nor 
obtrudes novel theories when there seems to be no need for them ; 
but he applies, very forcibly, to the circumstances of the day the 
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direct teaching of the New Testament and the symbolism of the 
Old. He shoots his arrow at the head of commercial dishonesty, 
at conventionality, at the follies of fashion, at the love of outward 
show, at self-isolation, at neglect of the poor. He is moved by an 
enthusiasm of humanity that has little in common with the viru- 
lence of parties and the dogmatism of the sects. His teaching 
deals with the general life of men; alike with the great crises of 
feeling,—and ‘the trivial round, the common task.” He does not 
seck a shelter behind the infallibility of articles or of a book ; but 
looks forward to the time of that recouciliation between the 
teachers of science and theology for which ‘the progress of the 
race is waiting.” Such, perhaps, is the volume’s general drift. 
One or two sermons may be mentioned with somewhat more of 
detail. 

‘The Lessons of the Cholera” and ‘* The Naturaluess of God's 
Judgments” are sermons which, though they were not preached 
on consecutive Sundiys, may well be thought of together. Both 
are designed to overcome the superstition of those who see in 
occasional and great calamities ‘‘a visitation of God,” as if by 
miracle; instead of seeing that occasional and great calamities, 
like the every-day work of Nature, result from.the action of 
unerring and beneficent law, which does not the less exist because 
we do not always uuderstand it. According to the theory of this 
superstition, the cholera is supernatural ; and, against the super- 
natural, men can only pray, since human work is useless. And so 
all energy is diminished, all effort against the evil is crushed. 
The theory creates a miserable fear and terror. ‘‘ No one knows 
that he may not have committed the unknown sin which is the 
cause of the cholera, and every sect according to its hatreds, aud 
every one according to his prejudices, lays down a different sin as 
that cause.” Science, fortunately, will not accept such teach- 
ing. It sets itself to work upon the facts of the disease, learns 
something of its mode of propagation, discovers conditions 
which increase or lessen its virulence. And at this point 
the liberal theologian recognizes that cholera is, indeed, a 
judgment of God; a judgment not dictated with caprice, 
but in accordance with law. ‘ This judgment lays its 
finger on the disgrace of England, the canker which eats into the 
heart of our nation—the neglected state of our poor.” Through 
it, God calls on us to repair our national wrongs by a national 
effort: ‘‘ that is the great religious lesson of the cholera.” In the 
sermon on ‘*’The Naturalness of God’s Judgments ” it is further 
insisted that these are the results of the violation of laws, and as 
such always unarbitrary. In the moral world it is so. The dis- 
honest man feels dishonesty creep through his whole life. The 
impure man is punished by corruption of heart. Each sin has 
its own judgment, and not another's. And the judgment is a 
warning. In the matter of intellect it is so. Practice and per- 
severance strengthen the mind, and the absence of these produces 
sloth and incapacity for action. Violation of the laws of the 
intellect is followed by intellectual punishment. ‘That, too, is a 
warning. The same principle is applied to the physical world, 
and to man in his struggle with the forces that we call “ destruc- 
tive”—they are really reparative. It is, remarks Mr. Brooke, 
as if God said to those who perished by the Tortola hurricane, 
‘You will have to face danger and death, and it is my law that 
you should face it everywhere, in spiritual as well as physical 
life, and to call Me unloving because I impose this on you is to 
mistake the ideal of your humanity. I mean to make you active 
men, not slothful dreamers. I will not make the world too easy 
for my children ’ :— 

“Brethren, we cannot complain of the destructive forces of Nature. 
We should have been still savages had we not to contend against them. 
But, oh! we might bitterly complain of the ruin wrought by them if the 
soals who perish in the contest died for evermore. What happened 
when the Rhone went down with all its souls on board? Was it only 
the descent of a few bodies of men and women into the silence of an 
ocean death, or not rather the ascension of a number of emancipated 
spirits into life? When the hungry sea had swallowed all, and the loud 
waves rolled onward unconcerned, where were the dead? Wa know not 
where ; but this we do believe, they were better off than they had been 
alive,—the good, in that they had entered into their rest,—the evil, in 
that God had taken in hand more sharply to consume their evil. For He 
will not let us go—evil or good—till He has brought us all to His per- 
fection. It matters little whether we die by hurricane on the sleepless 
sea, or quietly by disease in the sleeping city; the result is the same,— 
we go to a Father who is educating us, we fall into the hands of Eternal 
justice.” 

Not less characteristic of the preacher,—though, of course, 
entirely unconnected with the last subject,—is the discourse on 
the cliaracter of the Virgin Mary. ‘To see “the soul of good in 


things evil” was one of Robertson’s most constant aims, and not 
the least striking of his sermons is that in which, with instinctive 
boldness, he pointed out the truth lying at the bottom of the 





Romanist’s error in his thought of Mary. Nor is Mr. Brooke 
afraid to extol the character of one whom Protestantism has go 
steadily ignored. He commends to the English girls of our day 
the example of the Virgin’s career; recalling to their mindg 
her life, ‘‘ whose tender womanhood as maiden and mother has go 
supremely influenced art, and so widely modified by its ideal the 


literature of Europe.” He traces in imagination her quiet exist. 
ence on the grassy slope of Nazareth, and remarks upon the 
inherent fitness with which the Roman Church has ever connected 
the Virgin with ‘‘the unconscious loveliness, the freshness, deli- 
cacy, and carelessness of ostentation which mark the life of 
flowers.” Her childhood is contrasted with the artificial childhood 
of the women of Loudon, and her unconscious simplicity with the 
now constant repetition of that degrading question, ‘* What will 
people say of me?” He looks next at the Virgiu’s quiet accept- 
ance of greatness, untouched by excitement, untouched by 
vanity. She was nothing: God was all. Her idea of fame was 
the idea of a true woman—‘‘all generations shall call me blessed.” 
Now, as then, the regeneration of society is in the power of the 
woman. All future generations might call her blessed, and—says 
Mr. Brooke—‘‘ she prefers to be called fashionable.” Or if she 
do not care for fashion, is she not, we ask, bound in the velvet 
chains of personal comfort ? 

“ That womanhood will not rise to the height of her true vocation as 
the saving, exalting, and blessing element in society, is sad and pitiable 
beyond all human sadness and pity to every one who loves and honours 
England. This large conception of womanly duty, this which is the 
patriotism of the woman, was not absent from the Virgin’s character. 
She rejoiced in being the means of her country’s blessing. .... The 
heart of the Virgin broke into a song of joy ; she forgot her own honour 
in God who gave, she forgot herself in her country. And this 
is that which we want in England—women who will understand what 
love of country means, and act upon it; who will lose thought of them- 
selves, and their finery, and their pleasure in a passionate effort to heal 
the sorrow and to destroy the dishonour, dishonesty, and vice of England. 
. . . . to be not content to live only for their own circles and to be self- 
sacrificing and tender there, but to take upon their hearts the burden 
of the poor, the neglected, and the sinful, for whom many of the most 
influential now exercise a dainty, distant pity, and no more. This is the 
woman’s patriotism, and the first note of its mighty music—a music 
which might take into itself and harmonize the discords of English 
society—was struck more than eighteen hundred years ago, in the song 
of the Virgin Mary.” 





THE LATE LORD STRANGFORD.* 
Emerson remarks, we think, in his English Traits, on bis having 
met not a few men in English society who were unknown to the 
world, and had done nothing to be known, but who seemed 
capable of as great or greater things in literature than the best 
of their contemporaries. We have not the book at hand, and we 
are not sure of representing exactly Emerson’s thought, but our 
impression is that his feeling was one of surprise at the amount 
of unrecognized information and ability he found concealed 
among us. Yet an old and rich country, where there has been 
a cultured society for generations, is always likely to contain 
such men. The taste for learning and Uelles lettres gets to be 
hereditary, and must be developed in many who want con- 
stitutional fitness to turn it to definite account; in whom if the 
circumstances of society had been less congenial, as in Emer- 
son’s own country, that taste would never have been developed, 
though it might grow in stronger constitutions. We confess that 
to our mind this want of constitutional fitness to do something 
with their gifts, to contribute in some conspicuous way to the 
instruction or entertainment of their fellows, always stamps these 
illustrious obscure as really of an inferior type to the men who do 
manage to share in the world’s work. It indicates a radical defect 
of nature which it would be difficult perhaps to characterize. 
Partly it is the indifference of satiety natural in an aristocracy 
which has hardly anything to gain by effort, and whose labours 
thus stop short at the point where they become most irksome to 
many men,—the point of shaping their thoughts and opinions and 
knowledge in forms available for others. They can study and 
accumulate and do occasional pieces, but the last labour of a book 
or finished essay repels. But partly it must be an incapacity 
of choosing a course of action, where many courses have nearly 
equal recommendations, which puts a second-class mind in a high 
position at a disadvantage compared with a mind of the very same 
class which has to work from below. In the latter case, external 
circumstances, perhaps the necessity of working for bread, will 
sometimes utilize for the world a mind which if left to itself would 
have been unable to choose its path. Anyhow, there is something 
wanting which detracts from the apparent value of the intellectual 





* 4 Selection from the Writings of Viscount Strangford, on Political, Geographical, and 
Social Subjects, Edited by the Viscountess Strangford. 2 vols. London: Bentley. 
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s¢reserve,” we maintain. That reserve has it uses in privately 
instructing and criticizing more active minds, and in forming 
public opinion, but it is really not a reserve in the sense which a 
remark like Emerson’s, or the opinion of those who judge the class 
of men referred to from their superficial gifts, would lead us to 
understand. 

The late Lord Strangford, according to current repute, must have 
been just the kind of man to whom Emerson alludes,—one who in 
his own field, that of an Orientalist, might have rivalled the con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the most famous scholars, but who 
did not rival them, and did not even supply public evidence of his 
ability. We would by no means, of course, apply to him without 
qualification the remarks we have just made. On such a point, in 
any particular case, the outside public may make a mistake in 
fact in not accepting the judgment of the inner circle which 
knows the man. There is always the chance besides that the 
only cause of his comparative inaction is physical ill-health, which 
we learn did interrupt Lord Strangford’s work. But making 
every allowance, we have to confess our disappointment at not find- 
ing in the writings here collected the evidence of those talents 
which an inner circle attributes to Lord Strangford. It is a mis- 
fortune, no doubt, that the selection was not made by himself, 
though failing him, no other hands were so fit for the task as those 
by whom it has been done; but after all, any selection, however 
badly made, especially a selection by a zealous admirer, who knew 
something of what the author was good for or took pride in, 
ought to have included some of the most characteristic and 
memorable work. We do not press this, but are willing 
to admit that accident may have supplied us with insufficient 
means of judging, or that weak health may have prevented 
Lord Strangford from ever doing justice to himself; but we are 
none the less disappointed at finding a less able and instructive 
book than what we were led to expect. So far as these volumes 
enable us to judge, the outcome of years of learning and study, 
devoted to a special department, and of no small literary gift, is 
little more than a series of detached and allusive fragments, from 
which great learning cannot be inferred, and which, we fear, will 
be mostly unreadable. The volumes consist mainly of a collection 

of the author's contributions of short articles and notes to the 
Pall Mall Gazette on three or four subjects,—Turkey, Greece, 
Crete, and Central Asia,—the shortest and most fugitive of these 
apparently, as well as the most elaborate, having been piously 
preserved ; and of this kind of work it is impossible to speak 
superlatively. The correction of confused telegrams from the 
East, the daily exposition for a daily paper of the bearing of cur- 
rent events,—however laudable and useful a work,—is still not the 
work which makes a great reputation, or neceasarily shows a 
capacity for important literary effort, or of which any record 
worth reading can remain. The events would need to be very 
important and dramatically interesting to induce any one to 
follow them, when they have become history, through the 
kaleidoscopic changes which they exhibit in a daily newspaper ; 
and the events in Greece, and Turkey, and Central Asia during 
the last few years have certainly been devoid of that interest, 
if not also of real historic importance. The notes, it may be 
urged, are useful for the notices of the political situation, or of 
facts in literature and history which they contain, but the mode 
of communication is too repulsive for permanent use. The 
principal work which Lord Strangford has done may perhaps be 
best described as a sort of superior sub-editing. Were our news- 
papers what they ought to be, they would be much less rubbish- 
heaps than they are,—would be entrusted instead to careful and 
informed sub-editors, capable of supervising telegrams, crushing 
out manifest absurdities, and pointing out the bearing of items 
which the general public would miss, who would do the sort of 
work which has here been performed by Lord Strangford for one 
or two special subjects. We may be thankful to have men like 
Lord Strangford stooping to the work, but less brilliant gifts and 
talents would suffice; and much that he has here done, which is 
valuable by way of elucidation, could have been effected on a very 
moderate stock of accomplishments. Still, although Lord Strang- 
ford was evidently above his work, it is difficult to say how much 
from the materials before us. There are two papers which reveal 
most clearly the capacity for better things,—one entitled ‘* Chaos,” 
which is an account of the manifold races and peoples in European 
Turkey and Austria, with notes on their condition and political 
aspirations; and another the review of Mr. Vambéry’s travels, which 
appeared in the Quarterly, elucidating many points in the travels, 
and explaining what Central Asia is and the various sources and kind 
of information available regarding it. The few papers on social sub- 


far-fetched, also indicate the possibility of some brilliant essay- 
writing. But there are limitations in the quality of the work, which 
we shall notice, and generally, we may say, Lord Strangford’s 
turn for ‘‘ sub-editing ” was likely to be the characteristic of a mind 
overloaded with information and unable to develop itself, but 
ready for occasional remark and criticism under external stimulus. 
The wish for fragmentary writing would be very great, but would 
not necessarily imply a high degree of power. 

The most valuable quality in Lord Strangford, so far as we can 
make out, was a wide knowledge of bare facts, and in various ways 
the book will be very useful to those who will not be repelled by 
theform. By careful study they yield precious nuggets of informa- 
tion regarding the countries written about. Lord Strangford knew 
his subject at first hand, and though he has spoiled much by taking 
an indirect way of pouring out his knowledge, by often making 
allusions instead of saying things directly, yet the knowledge is in 
the volumes as in a mine, to be dug out by those who will. But toa 
large extent his knowledge is of the Dryasdust type—the facts do 
not live, or fit into pictures which impress themselves on the mind ; 
and the essays, to be political, are singularly devoid of speculation. 
It is absolutely painful to notice the harping upon one or 
two facts as mere facts, without any writing to persuade 
people of their importance or show their full bearings, and 
so compel them to be remembered. To Lord Strangford they 
were interesting things as they stood, not so to the public, and he 
fails to give the public reasons for being interested. No doubt he 
would have alleged in self-defence a prejudice against theorizing, 
and the difficulty in ‘Turkey of even learning the facts; but the 
state of the Turkish Empire, or of Central Asia, and the political 
questions arising out of them, ought to be fruitful in political 
ideas, especially to those who know the facts. The poverty of 
speculation is, moreover, shown by the constant iteration of 
common-place ideas, as, for instance, of the notion that there is 
no Eastern question in the countries themselves, only a question 
made by the policy and intrigues of rival powers—a notion, by the 
way, which is as untrue as it is common-place. It is the internal 
condition of Turkey, coupled with the weakness of its government 
and its geographical situation, which necessarily makes it the pivot 
of international complications. The main notion of policy about 
Turkey which Lord Strangford indicates, that of supporting Turkish 
independence to give room for the growth of native powers, is 
apparently a sensible one; but it is indicated, not enforced, and 
not combined with such an exposition as would have given life to 
all the dry facts. We are inclined to add that Lord Strangford’s 
political writing must have been impoverished, suppose he had 
been happier in his form, by an occasionally imperfect knowledge 
of his facts, and an imperfect apprehension of their relative value, 
—especially facts of strategical consequence, which are at the root 
of a good deal of speculation on most of his subjects. As to im- 
perfect knowledge, the ignorance exhibited in a sentence like the 
following is indeed remarkable for a specialist :— 

“June 10, 1868.—Bombay and Orenburgh—that is to say, if it be 
indeed Orenburgh, and not Semipalatinsk, or some other south-eastern 


point—have just been having a telegraphic race of it with their respec- 
tive burdens of identic news from Bokhara, and Bombay has won the 


race by a whole day’s length.” 


Any specialist ought tohave known that Russian newsfrom Bokhara, 
telegraphic or otherwise, did come last year through Orenburgh. 
Semipalatinsk had been a line of communication three or four 
years before, when Kokand was not yet invaded; but after that 
invasion, the Russian advanced posts in Turkestan were connected 
with Orenburgh, as it was manifestly desirable they should be. 
The telegraphic wire, we believe, had shortly before the above 
date been advanced a little way into the Kirghis desert from 
Orenburgh, but Orenburgh was still the head-quarters. Error also 
lurks in the phrase about Bombay wiuning the race, the supposed 
news being six weeks old ; whereas news would come through Oren- 
burgh from Bokhara, as the great news of the Russian campaign 
in fact did come, in about three weeks. These are curious 
blunders for a specialist who assumes perfect knowledge. But the 
imperfect appreciation of facts is more serious. ‘Throughout all 
these essays on Central Asia there is hardly an estimate of the 
resources of the countries, the roads through them, the compara- 
tive value of lines of operation. ‘The writer does not care for these 
things, and when he does touch on them, as in the matter of the 
Changchenmoo Pass, he has not a scent to keep him right. More 
than once in the earlier papers he assumes the physical impossibility 
of Russia alarming us in the north or north-east, yet when the 
practicability of the Changchenmoo Pass is discovered, he assumes 
that there is nothing in it, thinking that because it had been heard 





jects, though very laboured and containing wit too often a little 


of as a matter of scientific curiosity in the Geographical Society, it 
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could not be a new thing to the political world when its military 
importance was first dwelt upon. To the last Lord Strangford 
appears to have been ignorant of the military value of that pass, 
sheltering himself under the authority of Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son, instead of bringing to bear any real study of the subject- 
matter. In another place, we find him talk of pointing out the 
** altogether fatuous and chimerical nature” of the Russian pro- 
jects in past times for invading India, although one of these pro- 
jects was actually a scheme of Napoleon after the treaty of 
Tilsit, and has an ugly enough look. The plan was for a French 
army to move down the valley of the Danube, cross the Black Sea 
in boats, march across the Caucasian isthmus to the south of the 
Caspian, and uniting with a Russian army there, proceed to the 
attack of India by way of Meshed, Herat, and Candahar. It 
was not mad or absolutely impracticable, and was certainly not 
designed without some knowledge of the country. Lord Strang- 
ford’s fault, however, is’ mainly the ignoring of all strategical 
considerations in questions where these are most pertinent. In 
this way it may be doubted whether, with all his gifts and 
acquirements, wis political writing on the subjects selected would 
ever have been of the highest kind. It is really of considerable 
service and value, and we only regret the necessity of having had 
to judge him, from the reputation he has borne, by too high a 
standard. 





THE QUEEN OF THE AIR.* 

Ir the subject of this work were that which the title-page 
announces, we should probably have been able to welcome in it, if 
not any contribution of serious value to the understanding of 
mythology, at any rate a series of brilliant and fanciful variations 
on the themes of ancient myths which might enable the modern 
student to derive fresh enjoyment from them. ‘The three divisions 
or essays composing Mr. Ruskin’s book are entitled ‘* Athena in 
the Heavens,” “Athena in the Earth,” and “‘ Athena in the 
Heart ;” the first concerning the meaning and office of Athena in 
Greek mythology; the second, partly concerning Athena, but 
mostly other more or less kindred topics; and the last wholly 
concerning divers other topics which have nothing to do with 
Athena, and very little with one another. 

Mr. Ruskin himself calls his work ‘‘ desultory memoranda ” at 
the very opening of his preface; but no term can adequately 
express the range of subjects over which he has confidently 
careered within the bounds of these two hundred pages. Vital 
force, final causes, war, industrial legislation, the relations of law 
and liberty, of morals and esthetics, the distinctive excellence of 
Greek art—on all these points and more we have some discussion 
and abundant assertion, embodying, indeed, here and there strik- 
ing thoughts, and affording detached points of suspension for 
tapestry-work of gorgeous rhetoric, but developing no settled plan 
and leaving no permanent impression. 

‘Taking the first part separately, we find it enjoyable enough on 
its own merits. After some preliminary remarks on the Greek 
myths of cloud and storm generally, and an exposition of the 
legend of Hermes, which is to our mind the best thing in the book, 
Mr. Ruskin proceeds to work out the conception of Athena as 
representing the air in its various agencies. ‘‘ Athena is, first, 
simply ... . the breeze of the mountain and the sea; and wher- 
ever she comes, there is purification and health and power. The 
sea-beach round this isle of ours is the frieze of our Parthenon ; 
every wave that breaks on it thunders with Athena’s voice; nay, 
whenever you throw your window wide open in the morning, you 
let in Athena, as wisdom and fresh air at the same instant.” The 
detailed illustrations of the life-giving and other powers of the air 
as exemplified in the attributes of Athena are beautiful, though 
apt to become overstrained. Mr. Ruskin’s fancy seems to have 
been thoroughly captivated by the meteoric school of inter- 
pretation, and we find that he takes no notice whatever of 
the happy suggestion put forward by Max Miiller, who 
identifies Athena with the dawn springing from the Last, 
the forehead of the sky, and thus both explains her name and 
makes the strange legend of her birth significant and beautiful. 
This would have been a field eminently suitable to the display 
of Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar mastery of language, and it is strange 
that he has altogether missed it. He hastens, however, to give an 
explicit answer which he supposes to be required of him, to the 
question ‘‘ what real belief the Greek had in these creations of 
his own spirit.” This answer, though given as with authority, 
decidedly fails to satisfy us. ‘The intensely local and political 
character of the ancient Greek worship is ignored, and it is 
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assumed that the religious sentiment was no less general, and 
exerted no less force than at present. ‘The distinction drawn be- 
tween the creed of the upper classes in general and that of poets 
and artists is purely fanciful. Mr. Ruskin seems to forget 
that every educated Greek received a poetic and artistic training, 
And he is so determined to uphold the absolute siucerity of the poets 
in all they say about the gods as to commit himself to this startling 
proposition, that ‘‘ Horace is just as true and simple in his religion 
as Wordsworth.” And then we are told how earnestly he dedi- 
cates his pine to Diana, and so forth. If we do not appreciate 
this, it is because verse-writing at school has made it impossible 
for us to understand any of the honest classic poets. ‘To be sure, 
we do remember that at our school, besides writing verses, we 
read certain Satires and Epistles commonly ascribed to Horace; that 
we were led to suppose (no doubt, without reason) that his per- 
sonal character and beliefs were more likely to be found in those 
works than in the Odes; and that from them we gathered an 
opinion that he was a tolerably consistent Epicurean. Perhaps 
Mr. Ruskin is prepared to show that this opinion is a vulgar 
error; but if not, he might as well say that an educated Budd- 
hist has a true, simple, and earnest reverence for all the Brahmanic 
deities. 

In the next chapter, the author, like the wisest of men long ago, 
has found the ways of the eagle and of the serpent among the 
things which are too wonderful for him, and the thread of his 
discourse becomes tortuous and confused accordingly. It is lost 
for the time in a mystic rapture as he contemplates the divine 
hieroglyphs of the bird, the clothed power of the air, and the 
serpent, the clothed power of the dust. When, after a digression 
on the final causes and the inner meaning of the different orders 
of vegetables, he emerges from this cloud, we get some more 
intelligible observations on the manner in which light and shade 
struck the sense of the Greeks. Mr. Ruskin thinks the impression 
was so strongly felt as to overpower that of colour :— 

“T cannot find that they take pleasure in colour for its own sake; it 
may be in something more than colour, or better; but it is not in the 
hue itself. . . . Her [Athena's] {gis was dark blue, because the Greeks 
thought of this tint more as shade than colour, and while they used 
various materials in ornamentation. ... . with real enjoyment of the 
blue tint, it was yet in their minds as distinctly representative of 
darkness as scarlet was of light, and, therefore, anything dark, but 
especially the colour of heavy thunder-cloud, was described by the same 
term.” 

This is ingenious, and a real help towards understanding the 
strange scautiness of the Greek vocabulary in names of colours. 
An eloquent passage, too long for an extract, sums up the facts of 
nature represented in the myth of Athena, and so ends the second 
chapter. We could wish that it had ended the volume. 

The remaining part is not, in our opinion, calculated to improve 
Mr. Ruskin’s position as a thinker or a writer. If the heading 
prefixed to it stood, by the change of a few words, as “ Various 
Notes relating to the Conceptions of Mr. Ruskin as a Director of 
Imagination and Will,” it would give but a faint idea of what he 
has attempted. Among other things, Mr. Ruskin’s peculiar theory 
of the foundation of art and morals in war reappears—we were about 
to say in this connection, but by this time there has ceased to be 
any connection—having gained in extravagance whatever it may 
have lost in novelty. ‘The practical corollary is a gloomy one. It is 
necessary to the virtue of war that it should be waged by personal 
strength, not by money or machinery. By governing the steam of 
kettles instead of the foam of the sea-wave and of the horse, we in 
England have brought ourselves into danger of being exterminated 
by gunpowder and poison, or at best living on sufferance, while 
our coals last, by small pedlars’ business and ironmongery. Does 
Mr. Ruskin want us to break up our steamships, and cast away 
our rifles, and return to coracles and flint-headed arrows? We 
suppose not, yet it is difficult to see what else all this declamation 
can mean. 

But there are stranger things yet to come. Mr. Kuskin, most 
unfortunately for himself and his readers, suddenly remembers 
that Athena presided over industry, and straightway we are 
plunged into political economy. Those who are acquainted with 
Mr. Ruskin’s political economy will thank us for not following him 
more closely ; and those who are not so must be left to face it for 
themselves, for it is a monster not to be believed in on second- 
hand testimony. ‘The result of many pages of rambling discourse, 
great part of which, if it did not appear under a renowned name, 
we should be tempted to call nonsense, is a scheme of organization 
of work by a kind of crude and involuntary socialism, to be 
administered (apparently) by an anti-Malthusian despot ; com- 
pulsory employment is to be found for idle hands, and in order to 
make it go a lopg way, we are carefully to avoid economizing 
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their force; and, moreover, as we gather, we are to apply com- 
ulsion to employers also, on the supposition that they can make 
more work than there is by engaging more workmen. “ All 
heavy goods not requiring speed in transit to be carried (under 
reventive duty on transit by railroad) by canal boats, employing 
men for draught ; and the merchant shipping service extended by 
sea.” Such are the terms of one of the suggested heads of the 
plan ; the others are to the like effect, more or less flimsily dis- 
guised, of trying to make wealth out of nothing, and confiscating 
the toil of the industrious for the benefit of the improvident. 

This is a very depressing prospect for the economical statesman- 
ship of the future, but we hope our descendants may retain the very 
moderate amount of sagacity necessary to prevent them from realiz- 
ing it. The next thirty pages are filled with vehement denunciation 
of the modern love of freedom. ‘These notes, ‘‘ On the opposition 
of modesty and liberty and the unescapable law of wise restraint,” 
republished from the Art Journal, are thus introduced :— 

“T am sorry that they are written obscurely; and it may be thought 
affectedly ; but the fact is, I have always had three different ways of 
writing ; one, with the single view of making myself understood, in 
which I necessarily omit a great deal of what comes into my head ; 
another, in which I say what I think ought to be said, in what I 
suppose to be the best words I can find for it (which is in reality an 
affected style, be it good or bad); and my third way of writing is to 
say all that comes into my head for my own pleasure, in the first words 
that come, retouching them afterwards into (approximate) grammar. 
These notes for the Art Journal were so written; and I like them 
myself, of course, but ask the reader’s pardon for their confusedness.” 

The extraordinary candour of this avowal may itself seem to 
some readers not wholly unaffected. It is indeed strange if an 
art critic of Mr. Ruskin’s eminence can allow his exalted opinion 
of the value of measure and order to remain on record in a form 
which he really feels to be wauting in those very qualities. We 
do not ourselves find these pages very much less clear or less 
coherent than the rest of the book, but the author’s own account 
of them, if we accept it literally, certainly disarms all immediate 
criticism. No doubt Mr. Ruskin is aware that what he considers 
rough notes of thought expressed in approximate grammar may 
satisfy a considerable part of his readers quite as well as more 
finished work, and perhaps he is entitled to treat them as deserv- 
ing nothing better at his hands, if he can do so without shocking 
his own sense of artistic fitness. But we fear this ‘‘ third way of 
writing’ may become a dangerous precedent. Certainly over- 
elaboration is not the besetting sin of English writers at present, 
least of all in matters of art, and Mr. Ruskin incurs grave responsi- 
bility by thus lending his sanction, even though qualified by an 

express apology, to the slovenly and hasty kind of composition of 
which we have too much already. Yet here, too, we find flashes of 
fine descriptive metaphor, such as this on the right and wrong 
use of liberty (p. 167) :— 

“Yonder torrent, crystal-clearand arrow-swift, with its spray leaping 
into the air like white troops of fawns, is free enough. Lost presently, 
amidst bankless, boundless marsh—soaking in slow shallowness, as it 
will, hither and thither, listless, among the poisonous reeds and unre- 
sisting slime—it is free also. We may choose which liberty we like,— 
the restraint of voiceful rock,—or the dumb and edgeless shore of 
darkened sand.” 


But these are broken lights penetrating a chaotic and noxious 


vapour, in which Mr. Ruskin strives to hide himself from unwel- | 
come truth, reviling in his fury the deliberate judgments of modern | 


reason as ‘follies unfathomable, unspeakable, unendurable to 
look in the full face of.” 

It is, indeed, natural that the clear light of thought should 
overpower Mr. Ruskin’s fireworks, and, under the circum- 
stances, he does well to join that band of wise men we 
read of in the Water-Babies, whose wisdom consisted in crying, 
** Oh, don’t tell us!” and running away. After all this, we turn 
with relief to the comparatively simple and straightforward ad- 
dress to a class of art students, which is a sort of appendix to 
the book. We are inclined to rebel against the assertion that 
Greek faces are not particularly beautiful, and that there is not 
a single instance of a very beautiful head left by the highest 
school of Greek art, and to doubt whether the Venus of Melos 
represents a less perfect ideal than ours. But here Mr. Ruskin is 
on his proper ground, and we are bound, at any rate, to listen to 
him with attention. Our task would have been a pleasanter one 
if we could have done so throughout. 





JOHN GREY, THE NORTHUMBERLAND AGRICUL- 
TURIST.* 

WE confess to a wish that this book had been written by some 

one else. It is a most unfair wish, when the author has done her 
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work so well, and given us so much pleasure ; but it is impossible 


to avoid it. Mrs. Butler has written a most pleasant biography of 
her father, whom she evidently understood and loved as a bio- 
grapher should. She has described his character admirably, has 
recounted his achievements clearly, and has compressed her 
material, selecting just the letters and speeches which best reveal 
the man and his opinions, with unusual skill. Her book is a most 
pleasant one to read, and will doubtless obtain, as it deserves, a 
great circulation in the North; but still, we wish some one else had 
written it. It is too like the biography of a statesman with all 
mention of his politics left out. Mr. John Grey’s claim to a bio- 
graphy is not, as his daughter seems to think, a singularly pure 
and beautiful character, one of those compounds of gentleness and 
force which are so rare among Northern races, nor even the con- 
siderable part which he played in county and national politics ; 
but the fact that he, a man of almost ideal virtue and a leading 
politician, was the greatest and most successful of the estate 
managers and farmers who in the first quarter of this century 
commenced the civilization of the North. He had in the 
highest, almost in an unique, degree, the art of making a 
poverty-stricken estate pay, while elevating the status, the 
comfort, and the morale of every man who lived upon it, an 
art, perhaps, of all others at this moment the most important to 
Englishmen. Mrs. Butler tells us much too little about it. She 
recounts his feats, it is true, with sufficient minuteness ; but either 
from ignorance or from a natural feeling that her father to her was 
a person and not a farmer, she gives us but too faint indication of 
his processes. We have to gather them from his opinions rather than 
from the narrative. In 1833, for example, Mr. Grey was appointed 
‘* Receiver ” of the property of the Greenwich Hospital in North- 
umberland, a great series of estates covering 34,365 acres, divided 
into 290 farms, mostly of great size, and the whole infamously 
mismanaged. Everybody plundered the Hospital, while the ten- 
ants did not prosper, and the labourers were wretched. Mr. Grey 
rapidly became the vice-owner of the estates, the Hospital never 
interfered with him, and in the thirty years of his administration 
he raised the rental from £25,000 to £40,000, having expended 
some £100,000 in improvements,—a return of 15 per cent., almost 
without example in the history of agricultural improvement, more 
especially when secured by a man who was not the owner, and 
was, at the same time, a leading local politician, and deeply 
interested in every kind of philanthropic experiment. The 
achievement was a great one, but we should have liked to hear a 
little more of the processes by which it was accomplished, and on 
them Mrs. Butler gives us rather hints than actual information. 
We gather from notices too much scattered through her volume 
that Mr. Grey first of all drew all power into his hands, thereby 
putting a stop to direct fraud ; that he then by immense personal 
exertion, by working in one instance, for example, 48 hours on 
end, by becoming his own valuer, and dismissing upwards of 
two hundred tradesmen each with his annual bill, arrested in- 
direct robbery, and thenceforward devoted himself to the new 
agriculture—root crops, subsoil drainage, and the scientific appli- 
cation of imported manures. So completely did he succeed in intro- " 
ducing these reforms, that his success was observed over a great 
part of England, and Mr. Grey of Dilston became a leading 
authority on agricultural advance; but we want to know how he 
succeeded in inducing so great a body of tenantry of such different 
grades to accept and believe in his counsel or commands. ‘That 
his was one of the gravely sweet characters which are of all 
others most readily obeyed is clear, and clear also that by grants 
| of leases, by large expenditure on improvements, and by the 
| publicly avowed expression of a liking for capitalist tenants, he 
| attracted a body of men so capable that they not only made 
| fortunes and revolutionized farming in Northumberland, but raised 
the character of their hinds till Northumbrian bailiffs began 
to be sought as Scotch gardeners are now. But we should like to 
know his methods a little more exactly. A little more detail 
as to the nature of his intercourse with the Hospital tenantry 
_would have cleared up much which still remains obscure, and 
_ have imparted to this biography a permanent value it now lacks. 
| The figure of John Grey himself, however, the strong aristo- 
cratic agriculturist, his grave kindliness and his incessant activity, 
| his habit of writing in newspapers and making speeches, his 
| profound confidence in his own judgment, his tenderness, and his 
practicality come out clearly enough in this volume, as does also 
that habit of leadership which earned him the title of the Black 
| Prince of Northumberland. A genuine aristocrat by birth, and, 
| as we imagine, by sympathy, he was also a genuine Liberal, and 
| in every struggle, from 1833 to 1863, threw the weight of his 
| great influence fairly on the right side. In politics, however, he 
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followed as well as led ; and it was as agriculturist and landowner } of Muratori.” There were often occasions on which Mr. Tayler’s theo. 


that he displayed most fully the native and original power of his 
mind. In this capacity he was far in advance of his age. ‘There | 
is scarcely an idea now held by the most liberal of landlords which | 
he had not anticipated. He contended, from the very first, for | 
long leases, as essential to attract a middle-class, almost destroyed | 
by the aggregation of great estates; held that all permanent | 
improvements should be made by the proprietor ; and entertained, 

we suspect, from several sentences in his speeches, and from his | 
daughter's evident opinions, a strong dislike for absentee landlords. 

He promoted the education of the labourers to the utmost of his | 
power, always declared his dislike of the Poor Law, as a bonus to | 
improvidence, denounced the abuses of game-preserving, argued for | 
agricultural colleges, one of which he hoped to see established at | 
Oxford, to teach proprietors, and steadily maintained that to | 
provide good cottages for the labourers was part of an owner's | 
moral duty. He felt this so strongly, that his usually sweet | 
temper almost failed him when commenting on landlords’ neglect, 

while on one occasion he publicly reproved a great body of Irish | 
landlords for their habitual selfishness in this respect. The speech | 
excited an unusual burst of feeling, a thousand cottiers in the body | 
of the hall shouting out, ‘* Hear the honest Englishman!” He had | 
never apparently advanced to the idea that a cultivator of the soil | 
might be something else than a labourer for wages; indeed, his | 
prepossession in favour of great farms was opposed to that, bat he | 
maintained the duty of landlords under circumstances where it was | 
socially most inconvenient to maintain them. At the meeting of 
the Royal Agricultural Society in 1846 the Duke of Cleveland 

had sung a kind of dirge over the Corn Laws, declared that farmers | 
must now trust themselves, and added, ‘‘'There is a limit to pro- 
gress in agriculture, a point beyond which you cannot go.” 


“T can imagine that, looking round on that goodly array of | 
landed proprietors before him, many of whom, no doubt, had every | 
claim to respect, recalling scenes of squalor and misery among 
the labouring poor, and deeply impressed with the responsibility im- | 
posed by high privileges, his spirit was stirred within him, and he had 
no mind to prophesy smooth things nor to speak flattering words. I 
have been told by persons who were present, that he spoke with an | 
energy and passion that drew the eyes of all upon him, and silenced | 
the hum and movement which there had hitherto been in the hall, and | 


logy seemed to us faulty and his criticism erroneous. We haye always 
argued, in particular, against the views which he held, and which in this 
articlo he repeats, about the authorship of the Fourth Gospel; but it 
was always a pleasure to deal with an opponent so learned, so Wise, 
so full of the rarest candour and of boundless charity. To Mr. 
Tayler’s great learning and industry, to the rare gift of sympathy 
which he possessed, and which enabled him to deal with singular 
success with the subject of Church history, as well as to the grace 
and goodness of his personal character, Mr. Beard pays an appropriate 
tribute in his “In Memoriam” notice. Mr. J. F. Smith’s essay on the 
German Church in its present aspect, with special reference to the infiy- 
ence of the teaching of Schleiermacher, we have read with interest, 
though we wholly differ from its conclusion. We cannot believe 
that men who love a liberal theology are dead, either in Germany 
or elsewhere, to the necessity of abandoning the Church alto. 
gether, by which is intended, we take it, not this church or that 
church, but every kind of Christian society which professos auy creed, 
however simple, or holds itself together by any discipline, however ole- 
mentary. There are many things, we feel sure, to be tried before that. 
Mr. Smith thinks that the German liberals have erred by attempting a 
But as they do not hold it needful to 
t,” though of course many indi- 


*y 


compromise with dogmatism. 
believe either in an “historical Chris 
viduals believe, we cannot think that their compromise has been carried 
to a very reprehensible length, Dr. Albert Reville has a paper on 
“ Religious Sentiment and Religious Conviction,” very ingenious, though 
it seems to us vague and unsatisfactory. Tho basis of religion he takes 
to be the idea in man of an ‘infinite perfect.” Thus the fact of 
religion would be the chief proof of the existence of God ; supplementary 
to it would come the a priori arguments. The principle of Christianity 
is “the feeling that God is a Father.” “The personality and life of 
Jesus enable us to feel our filial relation to God with assurance.” 
“Tt is probable that we could not have done so without them.” Dr. 
Reville clearly believes that God absolutely exists; that He is not the 
creation of man’s spirit. But whether he believes that He has ever re- 
vealed Himself, or whether he takes all religion to be evolved out of the 
consciousness, is not made so plain. Mr. De Morgan gives us a paper 


| on the Life of Henry Crabb Robinson, with some supplementary recol- 


lections of his own, though what are his own and what are quoted, not 
having the book at hand, we cannot make out. This story, wherever it 
comes from, is very good. A German friend of Mr. Robinson's, hearing 


with a rapidity that made it difficult for the reporters to follow him, | that Schiller was dead, sprang up, shouting, “Der Tod ist der einzige 
Noble lords leaned towards each other, and whispered, ‘ Who is he 2?’ | dumme Jung!” “Death is the most arrant young fool,”—the conven- 
and even when they did not assent they caught something of the | tional insult which necessitates a student duel. We canuot pass Miss 


generous enthusiasm of others who cheered vehemently. He spoke of 
the powerful influence which the condition, bad or good, of that large 
class, the labourers, exercised on the whole moral atmosphere in which 
we live. He advanced without hesitation to the statement that it was 
to others than the labourers themselves that we must look for any real 
improvement in their condition, and proceeded to speak of the duties 
of landlords, and the wide effects of neglect or selfishness on their part. 
Turning to the Duke of Cleveland, he adverted to some statements 
made by his Grace, and said, amidst cheers and laughter, ‘We have 
been told by the noble Duke that there is a limit to improvement, a 
boundary beyond which we cannot pass. I am not at all nervous about 
it ; it well not be reached in our day; it will not be reached while unim- 
proved properties and annual tenures exist.’ He concluded his address by 
reminding them that we have by no means fulfilled our duties to the 
working-class when we have given them employment, adequate wages, 
and dwellings conducive to comfort and purity of life; that they have 
still higher claims upon us, minds to cultivate and souls to save. It may 
have seemed Utopian to some gentlemen present to speak of laying open 
to the labourers ‘fair fields of intellectual enjoyment from which they 
had been too generally excluded.’ He pointed to Scotland as an illustra- 
tion of the possibility of such a thing—a country where, ‘ by a widely 
diffused and easily accessible system of education for the lower classes, 
many men have risen from tho ranks, and become distinguished in 
literature and science, but the value of which is less to be estimated by 
the occasional development of extraordinary genius, than by the general 
diffusion of knowledge among the people.’ Our aim must be, he said, 
‘to teach the people to live and act under an abiding sense of the obli- | 
gations which, as moral agents and accountable beings, are imposed 
upon them; and in order to do this a better system of education must be 
provided for them, and that education must be blended with religious 
instruction.’”’ 

That extract is somewhat long; but it gives a full idea of the 
man, his aristocratic pluck and deep sympathy for the poor, and 
contempt for those who thought the limit of exertion had been 
reached. When the history of English county progress comes to 
be written, we shall, we suspect, find among the reformers few 
more striking figures than John Grey, of Dilston, an adminis- 
trator who applied inborn capacity for statesmanship to the 
management of ‘ Jand.” 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 
anoiieass 
Theological Review, July. (Williams and Norgate.)—This is a notice- 
able number, for the merit, and still more for the peculiar interest, of 


some of the articles. Among these must be mentioned Mr. John James 





Tayler's last contribution to Biblical science, an article on the “Canon 


| F. P. Cobbe’s paper on “The Subjection of Women” without a word. 
| Surely it is weak to complain that men of rank marry actresses, 
danseuses, &c., but not authoresses, &c. The fact is, that the one are of 
necessity beautiful, or at least charming, and the other are not; and 
beauty, after all, is the greatest of powers in this matter, whatever 
philosophers may say. And it is more than weak to say “that the 
greatest female painter of France and sculptress of America are 
allowed to pursue their vocations in ‘maiden meditation fancy free.’” 
We know nothing about these ladies, but we dare conjecture that if they 
are single, it is not for want of offers. It really is a monstrous injustice 
to make this an accusation against men. However, the gist of the 
article is a more serious matter,—Is woman to obey, or to rule on equal 
terms? Some day we should like to argue the matter with Miss Cobbe. 

The North British Review. July. (Edmonston and Douglas.)—We 
have in this number an appropriate tribute to the memory of a philoso- 
pher from whom the North British has received no little of its inspira- 
tion, though we do not find it mentioned that he ever actually contributed 
to its pages. The article on Professor Veitch’s Memoir of Sir William 
Hamilton does not attempt to discuss Sir William’s philosophy, though 
it gives some very interesting details about the relation into which it 
brought him with other men, especially with M. Cousin; but it is a very 


| pleasing and interesting sketch, manifestly written by one who has a 


thorough acquaintance and sympathy with the subject of the philoso- 
pher's life and work. We cannot forbear giving our fullest assent to 
the writer's view that the conduct of successive Prime Ministers in 
refusing an adequate recognition to so eminent a thinker was most dis- 
creditable. A trumpery hundred a year, less than is given to compilers 
and writers of cheap fiction, was all that Lord Russell and Lord Palmer- 
ston could find for the most profound metaphysician of the day. 
Another biographical article, on Walter Savage Landor, written, it 
is evident, by one who knew him well, is severe, but hardly 
with more than justice, on Mr. Forster. In the first essay 
we have a very thoughtful and liboral sketch of the chief works 
of the last century and this, bearing on the life of Christ, and 
the seventh essay, “On the Early History of Man,” is singularly 
bold and outspoken, throwing over without hesitation the orthodox 
chronology, and indeed not a few other orthodox beliefs about the origin 
and history of man. We gather indeed from the language of a note 
appended to the number (which is the hundredth of the series), 
cautious and diplomatic as it is, that we are to see henceforth in 
the North British the exponent of a courageous and independent 
liberality, in theology as in other things. We need hardly say that we 
wish well to a periodical that has always preserved a very high level of 
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excellence. The number indeed promises well for the future. Nearly 
everything in it is good; but surely the writer on the Danish comedian 
Holberg is talking rather wildly when he speaks of his being surpassed 
only by Moliére and Plautus. We know little, we confess, of Holberg, 
and so will not dispute his place; and we have have no objection to 
having Moliére where he is put, but there are many eligible candidates 
to dispute the Ocurepe7@% with Plautus. Aristophanes was, we think, 
yastly his superior ; Shakespeare's Merry Wives of Windsor cannot be 
matched in anything that Plautus left, and we might name three or 
four of our dramatists, not to mention those of other countries, who 
might well be preferred to him. As far as we know, Plautus, it must 
be remembered, was an adapter. 

The Dublin Review. New Series. July, 1869. (Burns, Oates, and 
Co.) —Whatever Protestants find objectionable in the Dublin Review,— 
and as the best informed organ of tho logical Ultramontane Catholi- 
cism, they will, of course, find much,—they will rarely miss a highly 
refined and subtle philosophical acumen in the discussion of all 
the deeper metaphysical questions. The article on “ Philosophical 
Axioms” in the present number, evidently by the editor himself, Dr. 
Ward, is a very thorough and interesting study in the elements of meta- 
physics. The definition of a ‘necessary’ truth asa ‘truth of which 
there is no efficient cause,’ and which yet only requires to be understood 
to be accepted as truth, strikes us as a very acute and valuable doefini- 
tion, including, for instance, such truths as geometrical truths, which are 
truths independent of creation, and excluding such as physical truths 
which involve the exercise of creative powers. But must not the writer 
conceive the idea of the relation between quality and substance,—an idea, 
certainly, not of empirical origin, and as certainly forced on the mind 
with all the force of an uncaused relation inherent in a multitude of 
acts of experience,—as one the links of which must have been forged by 
the Creator, or else they could not be broken by the Creater, as they 
certainly are, in his belief, whenever the miracle of transubstantiation 
of the bread and wine is wrought? And if so, what is there in the 
relation of substance to attribute, less than there is in the relation 
of cause to effect, or in the necessary relations of space? The view 
taken by the reviewer of the relation of analytical to synthetical a 
priort truths is also exceedingly lucid and ably expounded. In the 
article on the relation of the Scholastic philosophy to the infallibity of 
the Church, the reviewer takes a strong logical ground, from which 
it will be very difficult for less thorough-going Roman Catholics to 
expel him. Mr Browning's Ring and the Book gives occasion to a slight 
but graceful article of some humour, written, of course, from a Roman 
Catholic point of view ;—and there is an interesting paper on the great 
convert F. Faber. In fact there is not a single article in the present 
number which is calculated to excite our wrath,—though there is much 
in a rather skilful article on Mr. J. S. Mill’s book on “ Liberty” from 
which we profoundly differ. But the following is both eloquent and very 
happy, a8 characterizing Mr. Mill’s philosophy :—we are utterly unable, 
says the reviewer, “to understand this fabric without basis, this lever 
without fulcrum, this progress from no starting-point and towards no 
goal, this knowledge begotten of doubt, this logic without premisses and 
without conclusion, or rather, let us say, this ocean of hypothetical pro- 
positions which yields before us and closes behind us, as though the 
whole intellectual life and activity of man were one infinite and eternal 
If.” 

Breaking a Butterfly. By the Author of Guy Livingstone, &. 3 
vols. (Tinsley.)—It must be pretty well understood by this time that 
the author of Guy Livingstone does not write virginibus puerisque. That 
must be taken for granted, as modifying whatever commendation we 
may give to this or any other of his tales. On the whole, indeed, the 
moral atmosphere which surrounds us in Breaking a Butterfly is 
tolerably wholesome. We are not called upon to admire muscular 
anti-Christians. Mark Ramsay, the hero, is a thorough scoundrel; but 
then the author never seeks to make him out to be anything else, and 
never asks for anything more than that indulgence in judging him 
which every one ought to be willing to use. The vigour with which 
the book is written is worthy of all praise ; some readers will be disposed 
possibly to shut it up for good after one or two chapters, and woe are 
not sure that they may not be right; but if they go on, they will not 
feel any of the languid indifference with which they struggle through 
an ordinary novel. At the same time, the story is constructed with 
less art than usual. There is no connection, but of the very slightest 
and most mechanical kind, between the different parts of the story. 
Nina and her lover might drop out of it without being in the 
least missed, and the sketch of Lord and Lady Nithsdale, pretty as 
it is, is equally superfluous. The style is never slovenly, but we 
observe a curious mistake, which probably indicates over-haste or 
We are told of a Belgian curé poisoning commu- 
nicants in the sacramental wine. Now, as the cup is not administered 
to the laity, the criminal would have poisoned only himself. The real 
story is told of a Swedish or Norwegian pastor. The thing happened, 
if we remember right, two or three years ago, and, strangely enough, 
the guilty man declared that he was actuated by motives of philan- 
thropy. The people, he said, were so wretched that it was charity to 
dismiss them, and when could they be more fit to depart ? 

Mexico and the United States. By Gorham D. Abbot, LL.D. (New 
York: Putnam.)—Dr. Abbot is a fervent admirer of Mexican Repub- 


neglect of revision. 





licans, and an equally fervent enemy of the Pope. He might have found 
space in his volume, which is indeed of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
to tell us a good deal more than he does, if he had not thought it needful 
to expound his political and religious principles quite so much ab ovo ; 
as it is, he narrates the growth of English liberties and of Papal usurpa- 
tions, toshow us, it is to be supposed, that Mexican patriots arein sympathy 
with the one and sworn foes of the other. Mexican patriots, indeed, 
would seem to be the salt of the earth. “Neither England, France, nor 
Spain, nor old Rome itself, Pagan or Papal, can show a fairer record than 
the wronged and defenceless Mexicans present of righteous claims, of 
intrepid patriotism, of self-sacrifice and suffering in the cause of their 
country, their government, or of humanity.” Well, we felt no particular 
favour for intervention, especially in the form which it ultimately 
assumed; but there is no forgetting that it was provoked by about as 
intolerable a state of confusion and of wrong-doing as ever was heard of. 
It may be too much to credit European Powers with good motives, but 
the Sister Republic herself had found it necessary some few years 
before to do something of the same kind, and had done it, too, in a much 
more businesslike and profitable way than the European invaders were 
able to manage. Surely, unless our memory deceives us, there are one 
or two trifling strips of territory which it might be well to restore to the 
virtuous and enlightened race to whom they once belonged. Dr. Abbot's 
book has indeed some useful and valuable things in it; especially there 
is the fullest map of Mexico that we have ever seen. 


Medicine in Modern Tinés. (Maemillan.)—This is a volume of 
discourses delivered to a professional audience, at the meeting of the 
British Medical Association, held last year at Oxford. Their interest is, 
as may be supposed, for the most part of a professional kind. In that 
respect, if we may judge from the eminence of the speakers, it is pro- 
bably of a very high order. But there is an interest of a more general 
kind in Dr. Acland’s review of the relations of medicine to other branches 
of knowledge ; as also in Professor Haughton’s address on “ Physics in 
Relation to Medicins.” There are in this latter some very curious and 
instructive statements of the work done by the human body in the func- 
tion of producing animal heat, in mechanical work, and in mental and 
The results are stated in the units of the weight of 
the body lifted through a height. The work due to animal heat, for 
instance, gives a mean of nearly six miles. This, in the presence of 
fever, is, it seems, increased a mile. As Professor Haughton says, 
“If you could place your fever patient at the bottom of a mine, twice 
the depth of the deepest mine in Cornwall, and compel the wretched 
sufferer to climb its ladders into open air, you would subject him to less 
torture, from muscular exertion, than that which he undergoes at the 
hand of nature, as ho lies before you, helpless, tossing, and delirious om 
his fever couch.” 


The Girl He Married. By James Grant. 3 vols. (Tinsley.)—We 
can always look to Mr. Grant with some confidence for a readable novel, 
with characters, if not profoundly studied, yet distinctly marked, and 
with,—for that is an unfailing quality,—abundance of incident, As for 
this particular tale, we may say that we do not get thoroughly “into the 
swing,” so to speak, till we reach the third volume, which embarks us 
on the Spanish Main. There Mr. Grant is thoroughly at home; the 
novel becomes something more of a romance; there are adventures by 
land and sea, which we follow with breathless interest; there are 
wealthy merchants, pirates, Yankee skippers, the honest British seaman, 
the beautiful young donna, in fact, all the usual corps dramatique, whose 
movements Mr. Grant knows so well how to direct. And, on the whole, 
the result is a success. 

Sir Edward Cust gives us in two parts his third volume of Lives of 
Warriors of the Seventeenth Century. (Murray.)—The first of the two 
is devoted to military, the second to naval, heroes who have had com- 
mands “before the enemy.” They are pleasant and easy reading 
enough, though the stylo is never attractive, and sometimes very incor- 
rect. Nor, as far as an unprofessional reader may judge, do they seem 
very instructive. The author's position, unless we have misunderstood 
him, is that military science is of but little account, military experience 
everything ; and we presume that his books are intended to supply, as 
far as anything other than actual service can supply, this experience. 
We cannot see that they are likely to have this use. If any profit in a 
military sense is to be got out of reading about a battle, that battle must 
be described with the utmost lucidity and precision. How can that be 
done, when you narrate the careers of nine or ten Generals and not far 
from twice as many Admirals, each one of whom fought, to take a 
single average, some half-dozen pitched battles? But we have no wish 
to speak slightingly of General Cust’s book. It has, we have said, the 
grand merit of being readable. The author has a thorough interest in 
his subject, and, though ho does not shrink from showing his sympathies 
and something of national pride, he is laudably impartial. 

Early Sassanian Inscriptions. By Edward Thomas. (Triibner.)— 
The central point of interest in this volume, which generally does 
credit to the zeal and energy of the writer, is the account of the in- 
scriptions of Sapor, especially that in which ho commemorates his 
triumph over Valerian ; and another, which may be, for the interpretation 
is uncertain, of still greater interest, as recording the influence of Western 
thought on the Persian King’s mind. We do not pretend to pronounce 
an opinion on matters so difficult and obscure. 
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Two old favourites, the Swiss Family Robinson and Evenings at Home, | 
have been put into words of one syllable by Mary Godolphin. (Rout- | Parkinson's J.C.) Under Government, 12mo 
ledge.) —We do not feel altogether convinced of the benefits of the plan ; 
a rigid adherence to it certainly sometimes makes difficulties were they 
would not otherwise be. The longer word is often more easy and 
familiar than the shorter. And it is perfectly absurd to put “ma” for 
“ mamma ;” a child naturally doubles the sound, and produces the dis- 
syllable. But apart from this peculiarity, we are glad to see really good 


books suited to children. Only they must not be made too simple. The | woman's Work and Woman's Oulture, a Series 
ig” Seana 


little people soon — to resent that. 
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SCHOOL STATIONERY supplied on the most liberal 
terms, GOOD COPY BOOKS, superfine cream paper, 
40 pages, 2s per doz. 

Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, Despatch Boxes, 
Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, 
Portrait Albums, &c., post free. (Established 1841.) 

PARTRIDGE and COOPER, 192 Fleet street. 


| at TOURISTS and for AUGUST 
and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING. 

NICOLL'’S JACKETS, with Cartridge and Pack 
Pockets, in various mixed colours of Waterproof 
Cheviot Wool Cloth, cool and strong as Linen, resisting 
the thorn and damp, and more adapted to this variable 
climate than any other fabric, the cost of each, with 
silk sleeve linings, being 31s 6d. 

Light Cheviot Suits, with silk sleeve linings ... £2 5 0 
Angola Suits do. do. we wee 

NICOLL’S NEW GUINEA WATERPROOF 
TWEED COATS for DUST or RAIN. 

H. J. NICOLL, Tailor to the Queen, the Royal Family, 
and the Courts of Europe, London: 114, 116, 118, 
120 Regent street, and 22 Cornhill. Manchester: 10 
Mosley street, Liverpool: 50 Bold street. Birmingham : 
39 39 New street. 


VERLAND TRUNKS for INDIA.— 
Illustrated PRICED LISTS of Overland Trunks, 
Ladies’ Travelling Boxes, Portmanteaus, Leather Bags, 
Cabin Furniture, &c., will be forwarded on application 
to THRESHER and GLENNY, Outtlitters, next door to 
Somerset House, Strand, London, 
INDIGESTION. 
ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
J A Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 
Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1}d, 2s 9d, and 11s, 


y 7EAKNESS.— The Finest Tonic is 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE, unrivalled as a 
stomachic stimulant. Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Con- 
fectioners, &c., at 30s per dozen. WATERS and 


WILLIAMS, the Original Makers, Worcester House, 
34 Eastcheap, E.C. 





* FIELD'S “UNITED SERVICE" SOAP 
TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Lasting fragrance guaran- 
teed; order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Oilman, and 
see that J. C. and J. FIELD is on each tablet. 


Wholesale—UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 
IELD'S PURE ‘“SPERMACETI” 


SOAP, 8d and Is per tablet, most delicately per- 
fumed. This beautiful article is a combination of the 
purest Soap with Spermaceti, the soothing and emol- 
lient action of which is well known, and it is especially 
recommended for children and invalids. 

See name on each tablet and label. 
Wholesale—36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, S. 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. It is pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
and very wholesome, Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at 
the retail houses in London, by the agents in the prin- 
cipal towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great 
Windmill street, London, W.—Observe the red seal and 

pink label; cork branded * Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH W HISKY, 
BELFAST, of same quality as that supplied to 
the International Exhibition of 1862, Dublin Exhibition 
of 1865, Paris Exhibition of 1867, and now regularly to 
the House of Lords, the quality of which is equal to 
the finest French Brandy, may be had direct from 
Belfast, in butts, hogsheads, quarter casks, and cases. 
Quotations on application to Messrs. Dunville and 
Co., Belfast; or 4 Beaufort buildings, Strand, London, 

W.c, 


AUTERNE, vintage 1867, at 14s per 
wK dozen or 83 per dozen pints. A very agreeable 
white wine, free from acidity. H. B. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, 
London ; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 





LARET of the excellent vintage of 
1865, at 12s per dozen ; 7s per dozen pints; £5 10s 
per half hhd; or £10 per hhd; duty paid. Also, for 
use ON DRAUGHT, in four-gallon casks, each com- 
plete with tap and vent peg, at 5s per gallon. These 
casks should be kept in a cool place, and the consump- 
tion should be moderately quick. HB. FEARON and 
SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street, Lon- 
don; and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


NHERRIES—Tr. O. LAZENBY, 
90, 92 Wigmore street, London, W., Wine Merchant. 

No. 1.—Good Ordinary Sherry... (Dry or rich). 
» 3.—Sound Dinner Sherry......(Dry or rich).. 
+ 5.—Fine Dessert Sherry ...... (Dry or rich) 





















vie A ANDALUZ A”— 
Sociedad de Almacenistas, Puerto de Santa 
Maria, Cadiz Bay. Spanish Wines exclusively. For 
duty-paid price list of thirty-five different qualities of 
Spanish wines, shipped and bottled by the Associa- 
tion, address JOSE PIODELA, 124 Fenchurch street, 
E.C. Sample (one dozen assorted) cases, 28s and 54s 
respectively. sent on receipt of remittance. 








| seed HOVE E HOUSE SCHOOL, 
BRIGHTON. 

Mr. HUTTON will RE-OPEN his School on TUES- 
DAY, AUGUST the 17th. He has a few Vacancies. 
He prepares pupils for the Oxford and Cambridge Local 
Examinations, held in Brighton, one at Midsummer, 
the other at Christmas. 


EDFORD COLLEGE (for Ladies), 
48 and 49 Bedford square, London. 
The TWENTY-FIRST SESSION will begin on 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the College. 
JANE MARTINEAU, Hon. See. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. — 
The THIRD Term will commence on 
WEDNESDAY, September 15. 


ALVERN COLLEGE. 
HEAD MASTER— 
The Rev. ARTHUR FABER, M.A., late Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
Full information on application to HENRY 
ALDRICH, Esq., the Secretary. 


qe SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
WATER COLOURS. 

The SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION will 
CLOSE on SATURDAY NEXT, JULY the 24th. 5 
PALL MALL EAST, from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 
ls, WIL LI AM | CAL LOW, Secretary. 








twelve to five and seven toten. The “(reat 
Lightning Inductorium” in Professor Pepper's Lecture, 
Musical entertainment by George Buckland. Admis- 
sion, 1s. 


R OYAL POLYTECHNIC is open from 








“Believe mo, sir, the flnest scenery in the world ‘is 
improved by a good hotel in the foreground.” 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL. — Delightful 
Location ; beautiful Scenery; 200 Apartments ; 
handsome Public Rooms; Table d’ Hote daily. 
Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


DARQUET SOLIDAIRES. 
HOWARD'S PATENT. No. 1,548. For FLOORS, 
BORDERS to ROOMS, WALL & CEILING PANELS, 
&c. Being manufactured by steam machinery, this 
beautiful work is far superior to foreign-made, costs 
less than Turkey carpeting, and is guaranteed to 

stand perfectly. 

26 and 27 Berners street, London. 


SLER’ Ss C RYS TAL GL: ASS 
CHANDELIERS, 
WALL LIGHTS, and LUSTRES for Gas and Candles. 
CHANDELIERS in Bronze and Ormolu. 
Moderator Lamps and Lamps for India. 
TABLE GLASS of all kinds, 
ORNAMENTAL GLASS, English and Foreign. 
Mess, Export, & Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
All articles marked in plain figures, 
45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
MANUFACTORY AND SHOW Rooms. 
Broad street, wehbe ase —Established 1807. 


MRS. S. A. ‘ LLEN’S 
WORLD'S 
I I AIR RESTORER or DRESSING 
will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 
youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened. 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 
Depot, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 
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DENMAN’S GREEK WINES, 20 PICCADILLY. 


Pamphlet Priced List, “ Pure Wine and How to Know It,” free on application. Case of Six Red and Six White Wines, £1 11s 4d. 





MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


CureF OFFICE—No. 1 Old Broad street, London. 
BRANCH OFFICE—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding sums assured by this Company, 
with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount to about 
£2,800,000, and the Assets, consisting entirely of invest- 
ments in first-class Securities, amount to upwards of 


othe Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more 
than nine times the Premium Income. : 
It will hence be seen that ample Security is 
ranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is invited 
tothe Prospectus of the Company, from which it will 
ap that all kinds of Assurances may be effected on 
the most moderate terms and the most liberal conditions. 
The Companyalso grants Annuities and Endowments. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at the Offices as above, 
and of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 
ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


OMPENSATION in CASEof INJURY 
and a FIXED SUM in CASE of DEATH, 
caused b: 

ACCIDENT OF ANY KIND, 
May be secured by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
An Annual Payment of from £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 
at Death, and an allowance at the rate of £6 per week 
for Injury. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS ALONE 
May be provided against by Insurance Tickets for 
Single or Double Journeys. 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 64 Corn- 
hill, and 10 Regent street, London. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


OLONIAL INVESTMENTS. 


The CEYLON COMPANY (Limited) are prepared to 
effect investments on Mortgage in Ceylon and Mauri- 
tius, with or without their guarantee, as may be desired. 
For further particulars —— to be made at the 
office of the Company, Palmerston buildings, Old 
Broad street, London. By order, 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. - 


Fut ase LIFE OFFICE. 














ESTABLISHED 1762. 
Temporary Offices: 11 New Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


ANK of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon 
Adelaide and the principal towns in South Australia, 
Drafts negotiated and collected; money received on 
deposit for fixed periods, the terms for which may be 
ascertained at the Offices of the Bank, 54 Old Broad 
street, London, E.C. WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 30th August, 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, 


1851. 
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000, 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Kurrachee, Madras, Mauritius, 
Melbourne, Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syd- 
ney, and Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertained 
at their office. They also issue circular notes for the 
use of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian securities, the 
safe custody of Indian Government paper, the receipt 
of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., and the effect- 
ing of remittances between the above-named depend- 
encies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards, re- 
payable at 10 days’ notice, and also for longer periods, 
the terms for which may be ascertained on application 
at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle street, London, 1869. 





AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
MUTUAL INSURANCE OFFICE, 1 New Bridge 
street, Blackfriars, E.C, 
The Oldest Office in the Kingdom. Instituted for 
Fire Business, A.D. 1696. Extended to Life, 1836. 
The Whole of the Profits divided yearly amongst the 


Members, 
RETURNS FOR 1869. 

FrrE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums 
paid on First-Class Risks. 

LirE DEPARTMENT—60 per Cent. of the Premiums 
on all Policies of the first series. 

Accumulated Capital (25th Dec., 1868) —£1,252,174. 

The Directors are willing to appoint as Agents per- 
Bons of good position and character. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 

The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache, Gout, and Indigestion; and as the best mild 
aperient for delicate constitutions, especially adapted 
for Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, 172 New Bond 
Street, London; and of all other Chemists throughout 
the world. 











USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 
AUCE.—LEA and PERRINS. 
The “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” pronounced by 
Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” Improves the 

appetite and aids digestion. 
Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels. 

Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL London, and 

sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelled 
in close imitation of their goods, with a view to mislead 
the public.—90 Wigmore street, Cavendish square (late 
6 Edwards street, Portman square), and 18 Trinity 
street, London, 8.E. 














ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
of MEAT.—PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867, TWO 
GOLD MEDALS; HAVRE EXHIBITION, 1868, the 
GOLD MEDAL.— Only sort warranted perfect and 
genuine by Baron Liebig, the Inventor. “A success 
and a boon.”—AMedical Press and Circular, One pint of 
delicious beef tea for 24d, which costs Is if made from 
fresh meat. Cheapest and finest-flavoured “ stock” 
for soups, &c. 

CAUTION. — Require Baron LIEBIG'S signature 
upon every jar. Sold by all Italian Warehousemen, 
Grocers, Chemists, and Ships’ Store Dealers. 

This Extract is supplied to the British, French, 
Prussian, Russian, and other Governments. 


C ROSSE and BLACKWELL'S 
PREPARED SOUPS, 

In pint and quart tins, ready for immediate use. 
Mock Turtle, Ox Tail, Jullienne, Real Turtle, Mulliga- 
tawny, Hare, &c., &c. Retail of all Grocers and Italian 

Warehousemen; Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
CROSSE and BLACKWELL, Purveyors to her 
Majesty, Soho square, London. - 








RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ JHITE’S MOC-MAIN- LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 


gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so mnch ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage, Is. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage, ls 8d. 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage, 1s 10d. Post- 
office orders to be made payable to John White, Post- 
office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 

LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 
&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 
and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 

4s 6d, 78 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS— 
Indigestion, Stomach and Liver Complaints,— 
Persons suffering from any derangements of the liver, 
stomach, or the organs of digestion should have re- 
course to Holloway'’s Pills, as there is no medicine 
known that acts on these particular complaints with 
such certain success. Its peculiar properties strengthen 
the stomach, increase the appetite, and rouse the slug 
gish liver. For bowel complaints it is invaluable, as it 
removes every primary derangement, thereby restoring 
the patient to the soundest health and strength. These 
preparations may be used at all times and in all 
climates by persons affected by biliousness, nausea, or 
aisordered liver. For flatulency and heartburn they 
are specifics. Indeed, no ailment of the digestive 
organs can long resist their purifying and corrective 
powers, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





ATHS and TOILET WARE.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. The Stock of cach is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor- 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this country. 
Portable Showers, 8s; Pillar Showers, £3 to £5 12s; 
Nursery, 18s to 38s; Sponging, 6s to 328; Hip, 138 
to 33s. A large assortment of Gas Furnace, Hot and 
Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower Baths. Toilet 
— in great variety, from lls 6d to 45s the Set of 
hree. 


ILLIAM S. BURTON, GENERAL 
FURNISHING [RONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue 
gratis and post-paid. It contains upwards of 700 Illus- 
trations of his unrivalled Stock of Electro-Plate and 
Britannia Metal Goods, 
DisH COVERS, 
Hot-WatTer DisHes, 
STOVES and FENDERS, 


CANDELABRA, 
BATHS and TOILET WARE, 
Iron and Brass Bep- 


MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, STEADS, 
KITCHEN RANGES, BEDDING and Bep-HanG- 
LAMPs, INGS, 

GASELIERS, Bev-Room CABINET FurR- 
TEA TRAYS, NITURE, 


Urns, and KETTLES, TURNERY Goons, 
TABLE CUTLERY, KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
CLOCKS, &c., &e., &e. 
With Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty large 
Show-rooms, at 39 Oxford street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and 
4 Newman street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry's place; and 1 
Newman yard, London. 
ILMER’S CONVERTIBLE 
OTTOMANS for Centre of Rooms, to form two 
settees and two easy chairs, a great improvement on 
the ordinary ottoman. Only of FILMER and SON, 
Upholsterers, 31 and 32 Beruers street, Oxford street, 
. Factory 34 and 35 Charles street. An illustrated 
Catalogue post free, 
TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 
system, fortifies the constitution, braces the 
nerves, and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with 
this salt is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, 
neuralgia, sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, 
weakness of the joints, impure blood, indigestion, ner- 
vous and skin disorders, &c. Sold in bags and boxes, by 
chemists, druggists, &c. Beware of imitations, 


TTIDMAN’S SEA SALT.—“ Kingswin- 
ford, December 27, 1864.—Gentlemen,—I have 
enclosed a P.O, Order for 8s, and will thank you to send 
per G.W. Rail, 56lb, of your celebrated Sea Salt. Its 
properties I find truly marvellous. I have for the last 
twenty years suffered from chronic rheumatism, which 
at times almost deprived me of the use of my left side. 
I commenced, from the recommendation of a frie 
using your salt in September last, and have not felt the 
least touch of rheumatism since, and I also consider it 
has greatly improved my general health.—I am, Gentle- 
men, yours truly, R. J. WILLIAMS.” 


TPIDMAN’S SEA SALT.— 38 Royal 
terrace, Kennington, August 24, 1864.—I am 
happy to state the benefit I have derived by usi 
Tidman’s Sea Salt. My little boy, being two and a hal: 
years old, could not even stand by himself through 
weakness in the joints. After using your Salt six 
weeks, I am glad to say that he can walk quite strong. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, G, ELMS.” 


IDMAN'S SEA SALT is superior to 
any other preparation in the world, as by the 
process employed in its manufacture all the medicinal 
and invigorating properties of sea water eliminated in 
other cases by the ordinary operations of refining and 
pmitagen retained in fullactivity. Purchasers should 
careful to see that each package beara our trade 
mark—a bag, on which are the words, “ Tidman's Sea 
Salt."—TIDMAN and SON, 10 Wormwood street, Lon- 
don, E.C. Price at the depot, 1 cwt., 16s; 561b., 88, 


+ oO D LIVER OIL. 
FOR CONSUMPTION, 
BRONCHIAL AFFECTIONS, &e. 




















Ger ~ LIVER OTL 
— FOR DEBILITY. 
OD LIVER OIL 


PALE NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Testimonials as to its purity and genuineness have 
been received from the following eminent physicians: 
Professor Taylor, M.D., &., &c. 
Dr. Scott, M.D., L.R.C.P., F.L.S., &. 
Dr. Edwin Payne, M.D., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.8., &€., &. 
Just imported by 
KEATING and CO., 79 St. Paul's Churchyard. 
In imperial half-pints, 1s 6d; pints, 2s 9d; quarts, 538; 
five pints, Ils. 





THE BB 


NEW PATENT LAWN MOWER, 


London made, of high-class metal only, fitted and finished in a superior style. 10-inch machino, £3 5s; 12-inch, £4 5s; 14-inch, £5 5s; 
16-inch, £6.—J, B. BROWN and CO., 90 Cannon street, and 148 Upper Thames street, London. 
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TRUBNER & 00'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, | NOTIC E.—T7he 


RIG-VEDA-SANHITA: the 
Hymns of the Brahmans. Translated and 
plained by F. Max Mutier, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member of the 
Institute of France, &., &. Vol. I. HYMNS to 
the MARUTS, or the STORM-GODS. 
clii-264, cloth, 12s 6d. 


BUDDHAGHOSHA'S PARABLES. 
Translated from the Burmese, by Capt. H. T. 
Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction, containing 
Buddha's * Dhammapadam; or, Path of Virtue.” 
Translated from the Pali, by F. MAX MULLER. 
Demy 8vo. (/n the press. 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR of 
SOUTH AFRICAN LANGUAGES. By W.H. J. 
BLEEK, Ph.D. Vol. I., containing, 1. Phonology; 2. 
The Concord (Section L, The Noun), 8vo, pp. 
xxxvi.-322, cloth, 16s. 


FREE TOWN LIBRARIES; their For- 
mation, Management, and Histor: y—in Britain, 
France, Germany, and America, Together with 
Brief Notices of Book Collectors, and of the respec- 
tive Places of Deposit of their surviving Collec- 
tions. By EpwarD EDWARDS. §8vo, pp. xvi.-634, 
cloth, 21s. 


The RELIGION of the WORLD. By H. 
Stone Leen. Feap. 8vo, pp. 88, cloth, 2s 6d. 
OUR LEGENDS and LIVES. A Gift 
for all Seasons, By ELEANORA LOUISA HERVEY. 

Crown 8v0, pp. x.-296, cloth gilt, 6s. 


ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL and) 
THEOLOGICAL, By JAMES MARTINEAU. 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, pp. vi.-424 and vi.-430, cloth, 21s. 


A FRENCH GRAMMAR. for the Use of 
English Students, adopted for the Public Schools 
by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction, By 
ANTONIN RocuHe, Director of the Educational 
Institute of London, and Knight of the Legion of 
Honour. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-76, cloth, 3s. 


ROBERT OWEN: the Founder of Social- 
ism in England. By ArtTHUR J. BooTH, MLA. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-220, cloth, 5s, 

CONTRIBUTIONS to CHRISTOLOGY. 
By EMMANUEL BONAVIA, M.D., Lucknow. Crown 
8vo, pp. 178, cloth, 5s. 


HANDY NOTES for PROTESTANTS on 
the Rise, Progress, and Principles of the Church of 
Rome. H. J. PRESTON. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed, 
1s 6d, 


The APOLOGY of an UNBELIEVER. 
By Louris VriarpoT. Translatéd from the Third 
French Edition, with the consent and approbation 
of the Author. With an O iginal Letter from M. 
Sainte-Beuve. 12mo, pp. 73, cloth, 2s. 

The NEW WEST; or, California in 1867 
and 1868. By CHARLES L. BRACE, ‘Author of “ Races 
of the Old World.” Crown 8vo, pp. 374, cloth, 6s 6d. 


SHUT YOUR MOUTH. By George Catlin. 
With 26 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author, 
Crown 8vo, pp. 92, cloth, 2s. 


MISCELLANIES, Academical and His- 
torical. Contents :—1. Fragments on Logic (being 
Selections from a MS. Second Edition of the 
* Logic,” published in 1835)—2. Four Lectures on 
Poetry—3. Seven Lectures on the Forms of Ancient 
Nations—4+. A Defence of Carthage—5. Fragment 
on Liberal Instruction in Mathematics—6. Elocu- 
tion as a Part of Education—7. Essay on National 
Loans. By F. W. NewMAN, Emeritus Professor of 
University College, London. 8vo, pp. 376, cloth. 


CHOIX DOPUSCULES PHILOSO- 
PHIQUES, HISTORIQUES, POLITIQUES, et 
LITTERARIES de SYLVAIN van de WEYER. 
Precedes d’avant-propos de l'Editeur. Deuxieme 
Serie. Contents :—1 Simon Stevin et M. Dumortier, 
1845. 2, Le Marquis de Sy et M. Poupar.—De la 
Litterature de l'Exil’, 1857. 3. Lettre a Lord Aber- 
deen, 1832, 4. La Hollande et la Conference, 1833. 5. 
Dissertation sur le Devoir, 1823. Crown 8vo, half- 
bound, Roxburgh style. [Next week. 


The THEORY of the ARTS; or, Art in 
Relation to Nature, Civilization, and Man. Com- 
prising an Investigation, Analytical and Critical, 
into the Origin, Rise, Province, Principles, and 
Application of each of the Arts. By GEORGE 
Harris, F.S.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister- 
at-Law, author of “Civilization Considered as a 
Science.” In 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, [Nearly ready. 


EVUE ANALYTIQUE des 
OUVRAGES ecrits en Centons, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xixieme, Siecle. Par 
un Bibliophile Belge. Small 4to, pp. 512, sewed, 
30s. 

Only a small number of bibliophiles will have the plea- 
sure of possessing this beautiful volume, the edition having 
been restricted to 112 copies—of which but a few remain. 


The GOLD FIELDS and MINERAL 
DISTRICTS of VICTORIA; with Notes on the 
Modes of Occurrence ot Gold and other Metals and 
Minerals. By R. Brovuch Situ, F.G.S. Printed 
at the expense of the Colonial Government. 

(Shortly. 


The INFLUENCE of the ENGLISH and 
WELSH LANGUAGES upon each other, exhibited 
in the Vocabularies of the Two Tongues. Intended 
to suggest the importance to Philologers, Anti 
quaries, Ethnographers, and others of giving due 
attention to the Celtic Branch of the Indo-Germanic 
Family of Languages. Square, 32 pp. 

[Nearly ready. 


8vo, pp. 


FIVE YEARS in BRITISH GUIANA: 
a Description of that Country and its Peoples, and 
an Account of their Political and Social Condition. 
By JOSEPH BEAUMONT, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
at-Law, late Chief Justice of British Guinea. 

(Jn the press. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


Sacred | 








Rev. 
SERMONS 
cloth, bevelled boards. 

London: 


STOPFORD A. 


S, Preached in St. James's Chapel, York Street, are now ready, price 6s, 


BROOKE'S 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO. 





THE NEW NOVELS. 
The Minister's Wife. By Mrs. 


OLIPHANT, Author of “ Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
“Salem Chapel,” &c. 3 vols. 

“Tn many important respects Mrs. Oliphant’s most 
powerful and poetic work." —Atheneum. 

“*The Minister's Wife’ is a story which, like the 
country it describes, is rich in pictures that are plea- 
sant to see, scenes on which the eye gladly lingers, and 
which, like the people it portrays, is subtle in its rea- 
outbursts of feeling, and very tender in its natural and 
unstrained pathos,”"—Saturday Review. 

WALTER THORNBURY. 3 vols. 
The Ivory Gate. 

“A fascinating novel. It is pleasant to meet with a 
writer who has so thorough a kuowledge of men and 
‘Taa’ s Story. By Grace Ramsay, 

Author of “A Woman's Trials.” 3 vols. 
[Vert week. 
Hurst and BLACKETT. 13 Great Marlborough street. 


sonings and shrewd in its opinions, eloquent in its 
The Vicar’s Courtship. 
By Mortimer 
CoLurns. 2 vols., 21s. 
manners,”"—John Bull, 
‘Ursula’ s Love Story. 3 vols. 
EXAMINA- 





MIDDLE-CLASS and CIVIL-SERVICE 
TIONS. 


TEW and APPROVED TEXT-BOOKS 
on ENGLISH HISTORY, constructed specially 
for the use of Pupils preparing for Public Examina- 
tions, with copious Biographical aud Constitutional 
Notes, Examination Questions, &c,, necessary for 
Examinees, but not to be found in any other School 
Histories. By Mr. Ropert Ross, late Lecturer on 
History, Normal College, Cheltenham. 

1. OUTLINES of ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY, for Junior Classes. Revised Edition. Price 
2s 6d, cloth. 

“We foretell that these ‘Outlines’ will soon be in the 
hands of all who are preparing for one or other of our 
numerous literary tournaments."—/apers for the School- 
master. 

2. MANUAL of ENGLISH HISTORY, 
for Senior Classes, Revised Edition. Price 5s 6d, cloth. 

“As a practical Text-Book for the student, it is 
exactly adapted to his wants, and from experience we 
can affirm, that he will find in it all his studies may 
require. The arrang is llent.”—English 
Journal of Education. 

London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Fifth Thousand, Price 10s. 2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth. 
MANUAL ‘of BRITISH BUTTER- 
FLIES and MOTHS ByH.T.Srarnron, F.R.S. 
Containing Descriptions of nearly Two Thousand Spe- 
cies, interspersed with “readable matter,” and above 
Two Hundred Woodcuts. 
JOHN VAN VoorsT, 1 Paternoster row. 











This day is published, in feap. 8vo, price 5s, cloth. 
1 KETCHES of the SOUTH and WEST; 
_) or, Ten Months’ Residence in the United States, 
By HENRY DEEDES. 
WILt1AmM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


CLOSE of the SEASON, 
A Remainder, published at 10s 6d, reduced to 2s, by 
post, 30 stamps. 
ESTORED to YOUTH. This Story, 
written to illustrate the curiosities of Authro- 
pology, introduces:—Death Trance—Spectral Dlusion 
—Spontaneous Combustion—Evolution of Phosphoric 
Light—Abnormal Electrical Excitation—Mora!l Epi- 
demics—Influence of Expectant Attention, or The 
Magic of Imagination—and other singular Physiological 
Phenomena. 
The trade are invited to tender for this remainder. 
The Society of Authors, Albion Chambers, 11 Adam 
street, London 


ROM the 








MUSICAL TIMES.—O 

FAIR DOVE, 0 FOND DOV = Ballad, by A. S. 
GaTTY. Sung by Madame Patey. ; free by post, 19 
stamps. “The composer has set = words of Jean 
Ingelow like a musician and a poet. Indeed, we have 
not met with a contralto song for some time so 
thoroughly to our mind.” 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUC- 

TIONS for the PIANO. 684th Edition, 70 large 

folio pages, 4s. Appendix to ditto, by George F, West, 

5s. Order of all musicsellers and booksellers, and of 

the publishers, 

UST PUBLISHED, a NEW VOCAL 

e CATALOGUE, comprising 1,500 Songs, Duets, 

Trios, &¢., by the most popular and talented writers of 

the day. All the songs are arranged in alphabetical 
order, for ready reference. Gratis and post free. 

London: Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington street. 





ONDON LIBRARY.—the Library is 
now closed at Haulf-past 6, instead of at 6 
p.m., as heretofore. 
By order of the Committee, 


July 5, 1869, ROBERT HARRISON, Sec. & Librarian. 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
Now ready, a New Edition, 8vo, price 14s, 


HISTORY of the FREE CHURCHES 
’ of ENGLAND, from A.D. 1688 to A.D. 1851, 
HERBERT S, SKeATS, Author of “ The Irish Church: an 
Historical and Statistical Review,” &. 
“Concise, well written, temperate, 
phical."—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ With unfeigned satisfaction we record the appearance 
of a second edition of this history.”"—British Quarterly, 
current number. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.0, 


The LATE ALFRED J. MORRIS’S SERMONS. 
Just published, post 8vo, pp. 304, price 6s, 
Ht OPEN SECRET : Sermons by the 
late Rev. A. J. Morris, with a Biographical 
-— h by JOHN KINGSLEY. 

‘These sermons are packed with wise reflections, 
a. characterizations, and genial insights.”—C ‘ontem- 
porary Review tor June, 

* Another legacy of one of the most thoughtful and 
spiritual of our pulpit teachers."—JBritish Quarterly 
Review tor July. 

ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


Recently publishe “a, small 4to, price 7s 6d. 


put QUEST of the CHIEF GOOD; 
Expository Lectures on the Book Ecclesiastes, 
with a New Translation. By the Rev. SAMUEL Cox, 
“Mr. Cox does for Ecclesiastes, on behalf of English 
readers, what has lately been done for the Psalms, 
We strongly recommend our readers to examine it for 
themselves. "—Spectator. 
ARTHUR MIALL, 18 Bouverie street, Fleet street, E.C. 


and philoso- 











PARLEY’'S HISTORY. 

New Edition, brought down to the Present Time, illus- 
trated with new Maps, engraved on steel, cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

NIVERSAL HISTORY, on the Basis 
of Geography. By PeTeR PARLEY, Author of 

“Tales about Natural History,” ‘* The Sea,” &c. For 

the use of Families and Schools. 

London: WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 





Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt side, 6s ; gilt edges, 7s ; illustrated 
with full-page Engravings by G. Cruikshank, &. 
APOLEON BUONAPARTE 
(HISTORY of). Reprinted from the “ Family 
Library,” with considerable additions. 
London: WILLIAM Te@G, Pancras lane, Cheapside, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. CCLXV., JULY, is published THIS DAY 
(SATURDAY). 
CONTENTS. 


The UNPUBLISHED WORKS of GUICCIARDINI. 
LECKY’'S HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS. 
VICTOR JACQUEMONT'S LETTERS. 
SHAKSPEARIAN GLOSSARIES. 

JOHN BALL'S ALPINE GUIDE. 

Mrs, SOMERVILLE on MOLECULAR SCIENCE. 
BROWNING'S “ The RING and the BOOK.” 
ae HISTORY of the NORMAN CON- 


QU 
_ FORSTER’ S LIFE of LANDOR. 
10. The MARRIAGE LAW of the EMPIRE. 

London: LONGMANS and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. 
BLACK, 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. 253, is PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
CONTENTS, 
. EASTERN CHRISTIANS. 
SCIENTIFIC VERSUS AMATEUR LEGISLA- 
TION. 
. The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO. 
. KEBLE’S BIOGRAPHY. 
ARGUMENT from DESIGN, 
The HOUSE of CONDE. 
ROYAL ENGINEERS and PERMANENT FORTI- 
FICATIONS. 


LUCAN. 
The TRUTH ABOUT IRELAND. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 
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Vol. XIIL—No. LXXV. One Shilling. 


T= VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 
JULY, 1869. 

CONTENTS.—1. Ladies’ Work Society. By Emily 
Faithfull.—2. Gain. A Poem. By Alice B, Le Geyt.—3. 
The Last Ounce. By S. F. A. Caulfleld’s. xviii, Must 
She Die? xix. The Prodigal’s Return. xx. Rest. 4. 
On the Admission of Women to the Learned Profes- 
sions.—5. An Old Dispute.—6. On the Faults and For- 
tunes of an Old Teapot —7. Correspondence.—8. The 
Story of the Bayeux Tapestry. By Hon, Mrs. Army- 
tage. 9. Miscellanea :—Municipal Votes granted to 
Women, Earl Granville and Lord Lyttelton on 
University Examinations for Women, Female Medical 
Society, Ladies’ Sanitary Association, Mr. Edward 
Miall and the Ladies of Bradford, Bored Husbands, 
Women’s Clubs, Education of Girls, the Zeonomist on 
Endowments for Girls.—9. Literature:—The Subjec- 
tion of Women, Mr. Mill, Carmina Crucis, the Utiliza- 
tion of the Criminal, Meditations on the Holy Rosary, 
“The Quarterly Review,” A Woman's Error. 

London: EMILY FAITHFUL Printer and Publisherin 
Ordinary to Her Majesty, Victoria Press, Princes street, 
Hanover square. 
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NEW WORK by Mr. G. F. GRAHAM. 


Just published, in feap. Svo, price 38 6d, cloth. 


BOOK ABOUT WORDs. By G. F. Grauam, Author of 
“English, or the Art of Composition,” “ English Synonymes,” “ English 
Grammar Practice,” “ English Style,” &ec. 
«Mr. Graham's is the best book we 
have ever read on the study of words. 
The author rightly urges the necessity 
of studying the origin and construction 
of words if we would understand their 
proper use, and the principles on which 
they should be selected and employed. 
Every page of his book bristles with 
derivations and illustrations of distinc- 
tions and the growth of distinctions 
between cognate words, and various 
imens are cited of the relationship 
subsisting between words bearing the 
London; LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


same sense but belonging to different 
languages and differently spelt. Mr. 
Graham is justly warm in his denuncia 
tions of that modern affectation which 
uses long and pompous words where 
short ones would do—foreign and Latin 
words where plain homely Saxon ones 
would do better. Altogether he has 
written a most edifying book, which 
we strongly recommend to thoughtful 
readers, whether given to literary pur- 
suits or not.”"—Zaglish Churchman, 











WHITE'S SCHOOL and COLLEGE LATIN DICTIONARIES. 
In 1 vol. square 12mo, pp. 1,058, price 12s. 

HE JUNIOR STUDENTS’ COMPLETE LATIN- 
ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. By the Rey. J. T. 
Wuirt, D.D., of C. C. C., Oxford, Rector of St. Martin, Ludgate, London. 

s tel {The ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 5s 6d. 
eparately \The LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 7s 6d. 

*Schoolmasters and schoolboys, we | authority for all matters coming within 
venture to think, will welcome the | its range of treatment, the author hus 
appearance of this volume, or these/taken the larger English Dictionary 
volumes—for each part is published | which is known as White and Riddle’s; 
separately. It occupies a very useful | and for late Latin terms, wherever such 
middle position between the formidable | are introduced, he has had recourse to 
octayos and quartos which belong to the | the best recognized sources of informa- 
sixth form and undergraduates’ lecture- | tion. The Latin words and phrases, so 
room on the one hand, and the lesser | cited, are in all cases followed by the 
elementary dictionaries which are suited name of some standard Latin writer, as 
to beginners. The present work aims at a guarantee of their authority ; and as 
furnishing in both its parts a sufficiently | the work is of a strictly elementary 
extensive vocabulary for all the practical | character, the conjugation of the verbs 
urposes for which a junior student is | and the genders and genitive cases of 
ikely to require it; and consequently | the substantives are uniformly added. 
Dr. White has introduced into the | In the preparation of this portion of the 
English-Latin portion all English words | book, Dr. White has had the assistance 
likely to occur in passages not too difi- | of some of the best scholars both of 
cult for translation by any boys not in | Oxford and Cambridge.”—Guardian, 
the highest forms. As his standard of 
\ HITE’S COLLEGE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY 

(intermediate size), abridged for University Students from the parent work 
{as below). Medium 8vo, pp. 1,048, price 18s, 
AY THITE and RIDDLE’S LARGE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY (the pareat work), founded on the larger Dictionary of 
Freund. 2 vols. 4to, pp. 2,128, price 42s, 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


THE POPULAR NOVELS. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


ROPES of SAND. By the Author of “A Screw 


Loose.” 3 vols. 
WISE as aSERPENT. By J. A. St. Jony Biyrue. 
3 vols, 


CUT ADRIFT. By Acsayy Fonsianque. 3 vols. 
ANNE SEVERIN. By the Authorof*A Sister’s Story.” 


3 vols. 


MY INSECT QUEEN. By the Author of “ Margaret's 


Engagement.” 


HIRELL. By the Author of “ Abel Drake’s Wife.” 
3 vols. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, 8 New Burlington street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Nearly all the newly-published Books advertised in this day's SPECTATOR are in 
circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is pro- 
vided of all the principal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 
Commencing at any date. 

Book Societies supplied on liberal terms.—Prospectuses postage free on application. 

*.* All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
may also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to MUDIE’S 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, Cross Street, Manchester, and from all Booksellers in 
connectior with the Library. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 
City Office, 4 King street, Cheapside. 








DEDICATED to CHARLES DICKENS, Esq. 
Just published, in feap. 8vo, price 6s, cloth. 
DPD * HA ROL D’S NOT E-BOO K. 
; By Mrs. GASCOIGNE, 

“Let us be thankful that Mrs. Gascoigne has here collected her best fugitive 
pieces, and with fitting fresh companions has set them in a form that may endure in 
many libraries, at least we will hope, till true Christianity shall reign universally in 
the hearts of men."—Eraminer. 

London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Second Edition now ready, in post 8yo, price 5s. 
: oe SUBJECTION of WOMEN. By 
Works by the same Author :— 
} | cr S and DISCUSSIONS, Political, Philo- 
| erie of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition, 
2 vols. 8vo, price 30s, Beople's Edition, 1 vol., 5s. 
N 
O 8yo, 9s. People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. People’s 
A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 
Seventh Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. 


LATEST EDITIONS of JOHN STUART MILL'S WORKS. 
JouN Stuart MILL. 
sophical, and Historical. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 
REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT. Third Edition, 
O* LIBERTY. 
Edition, crown 8yo, 1s 4d. 
ee ISM. Second Edition, 8vo, ds. 


| ‘ramets of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S 
PHILOSOPHY. Third Edition, 8vo, 16s. 
| me ADDRESS at the UNIVERSITY of ST. 
ANDREWS. Library Edition, 5s. People’s Edition, 1s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





SIX-SHILLING EDITIONS, ADAPTED for the KNAPSACK or TRAVELLING 
BAG, and for READING in the HOLIDAYS. 
The Student's Edition :— 
ORD MACAULAY’S CRITICAL and HISTORICAL 
ESSAYS contributed to the Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in 
One Volume. Crown Svo, 6s, cloth; 12s in tree-calf; or 15s morocco, gilt edges, 
Also, uniform with the above. 
HE tev. SYDNEY SMITH’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WORKS, including his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth; or 12s bound in tree-calf. 


HE LIFE and LETTERS of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH. 
Edited by his Daughter, Lady HOLLAND, and Mrs. Austry. New Edition, 
complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s, cloth; or i2s, bound in tree-calf. 


HE WIT and WISDOM of the Rev. SYDNEY SMITH: 
a Selection of the most memorable Passages in his Written Works, Letters, 
aud Conversation. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, cloth. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





New Edition, just published, in 8vo, price 14s. 
HE OXFORD REFORMERS—JOHN COLET, 
ERASMUS, and THOMAS MORE: being a History of their Fellow-Work. 

By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
ve The additional matter in the present edition relates chiefly to the connection 
of Colet with Italy, and to the position assumed by him at Oxford before the arrival 


of Erasmus 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 





Just published, in 8vo, prjce 23, sewed. 
HE CENTRE of UNITY: What is it? Charity or 
Authority? An Inquiry occasioned by the recent Letter of Pope Pius IX. to 
ll Protestants and otber Non-Catholics. By the Rey. AUGUSTUS CLISSOLD, M.A. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


Just published, in 8vo, price 12s, cloth. 
SKETCH of the CHARACTER of JESUS: a Biblical 
Essay. By Dr. D. ScHENKEL, Professor of Theology in the University of 
Heidelberg, and Kirchenrath in the Grand Duchy of Baden. Translated from the 
Third German Edition. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster row. 


ANOPIED STATUE of the QUEEN.—The BUILDER of 
THIS WEEK, 44, or by post, 5d, contains :—A View of the Statue of H.M. the 
Queen i led for Bomb Subterranean Rome, with four Views in the Catacombs 
—A Note from Northampton—View of Bronze Font from Munster—And various 
Papers—1 York street, Covent Garden, W.C., and all Newsmen, 


A FIFTH EDITION of the SERMONS of the Rev. JOHN 
KER of GLASGOW. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
EpMONSTON and DouG.as, Edinburgh; and all Booksellers. 


rer -aorra COOKING APPARATUS. 

















ATENT ‘“ NORWEGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 
J APPARATUS, the entirely new invention in cooking brought out at the 
Paris Exhibition, 1867, Cooks to perfection, roasts, boils, and stews, &c., by a very 
short use of fire, after which the process completes itself without any further fire 
or attention whatever in the portable apparatus. All boils and stews require only 
ten minutes’ boiling. The food is completely cooked in about the same time as if 
flre were used alone, but it will continue smoking hot and quite unspoiled, and there- 
fore fit for table, for eight to thirty hours, according to size of apparatus, 


Fee R PRIZE MEDALS. 








—_— FOOD, LABOUR, and FUEL. 





rok USE in EVERY HOME. 





fo" the RACES. 





any fire, 


Fo SPORTSMEN’S USE.—A hot dinner miles away from 





POR YACHTING ana BOATING PARTIES. 





EGIAN ” SELF-ACTING COOKING 


| anmeea ‘** NORW 
APPARATUS. 





VHE “NORWEGIAN” BOX must be a real blessing to 


servants as well as to housekeepers in summer, no less, if not more par- 
ticularly, than in winter.—/unch. 


DATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING APPARATUS 
and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR acts as an ice preserver or safe, and will 
keep food, wines, &c., cold in a high temperature."—See Zimes, 30th and 31st 
July and 4th August, 1868. 
S. W. SILVER and CO., Patentees and Manufacturers, 2, 3, and 4 Bishopsgate 
Within, and 66 and 67 Cornhill, London, E.C. Works, Canal Cut, Limehouse. To 
be had of all iroumongers in town and country. A liberal discount to the trade. 


|THE PATENT “NORWEGIAN” COOKING 
APPARATUS and SIMPLE REFRIGERATOR. 
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MESSRS. RIVINGTON’S NEW LIST. 


Apostolical Succession in the Church of England. 


By the Rev. ARTHUR W. HADDAN, B.D., Rector of Barton-on-the-Heath, and 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Syo, 12s. 


The Origin and Developinent of Religious Belief. 
By S. BARING-GOULD, M.A,, Author of “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.” 


Part I. Heathenism and Mosaism. 
8vo, 15s. [Just ready, 


Miss Langley’s Will: a Tale. 


2 vols. post Svo, £1 Is, 


The Life of Madame Louise de France, Daughter 
of Louis XV. ; also known as the Mother Térése de St. Augustin. 
By the Author of “ Tales of Kirkbeck,” 
Crown 8y0, 6s. 


Soimeme: a Story of a Wilful Life. 


Small Syo, 3s 6d. 


Petronilla, and other Poems. 
By FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, Author of “ The King’s Highway,” Poems,” &c. 
Second Edition. Small &vo, 3s 6d. 


The Priest to the Altar; or, Aids to the Devout 
Celebration of Holy Communion; chiefly after the Ancient Use of 
Sarum, 

Second Edition. Enlarged, Revised, and Re-arranged with the Secrete, 
Post-Communion, &c., appended to the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels 


throughout the Year. 
8vo, 7s 6d. 


The First Book of Common Prayer of Edward 
VI, and the Ordinal of 1549; together with the Order of the 
Communion, 1548. 


Reprinted entire, and Edited by the Rev. HENRY BASKERVILLE WALTON, 
M.A., late Fellow and Tutor of Merton College. With Introduction by the 
Rev. Peter Goldsmith Medd, M.A., Senior Fellow and Tutor of University 


College, Oxford. 


Small 8vo. [Just ready. 


Counsels upon Holiness of Life. 


Translated from the Spanish of ‘The Sinner’s Guide,” by LuIs DE GRANADA, 
forming a Volume of the “Ascetle Library,” a Series of Translations of 
Spiritual Works for Devotional Reading from Catholic Sources. Edited by 
the Rey. ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. Square crown 8vo, 5s, 


The Witness of St. Paul to Christ. With an 
Appendix, on the Credibility of the Acts, in reply to the Recent 
Strictures of Dr. Davidson, being the Boyle Lectures for 1869. 


By the Rey. STANLEY LEATHES, M.A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London, and Preacher-Assistant, St. James's, Piccadilly. 8vo. 
[Yearly revdy. 


Introduction to the Devout Life. From the French 
of Saint Francis of Sales, Bishop and Prince of Geneva. 


A New Translation. Elegantly printed with red borders, 16mo, 2s 6d. 


The Reformation of the Church of England ; its 
History, Principles, and Results. AD. 1514-1547. 


By JoHN Henny BLvNT, M.A., Vicar of Kennington, Oxford; Editor of the 
“ Annotated Book of Common Prayer”; Author of “ Directorium Pastorale,” 
&e., &e. Svo, 16s. 


Newman's (J. H.) Sermons Bearing upon Subjects 
of the Day. 


Edited by the Rev. W. J. COPELAND, Rector of Farnham, From the Text of 
the last Edition published by Messrs. Rivington. 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo. Printed uniformly with the “ Parochial and Plain Sermons.” 
(Jn the press. 


RIVINGTONS, London, Oxford, and Cambridge. 





——————_s 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


“ There can be no two opinions as to the importance of these new materials." —The Saturday 
Review. 
This day, 3 vols, 8vo, uniform with “ Macaulay's England,” 36s. 


Defoe's Recently Discovered Writings ; with a New 
Life. ByW. Lex, Esq. Comprising several hundred important 
Essays and other works, now first brought to light. 


“Tt is only justice to say that the three interesting volumes now in our hands add, 
in a marked degree, to our knowledge of one of the most famous authors of the 
eighteenth century."—T7he Daily News. 





“ We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Hotten has almost restored the great 
humourist to the flesh." —Daily Telegraph. 


This day, in 4to, a beautiful book, 6s. 


iJ e. ° 
Artemus Ward's Lecture at the Egyptian Hall, 
with the Panorama in Colours. Edited by 'T. W. Roserrson 
(the eminent dramatist), and E. P. Hinasron. 
“The tomahawk fell from ourhands as we ro ared with laughter—the pipe of peace 
slipped from between our lips as our eyes filled with tears."—T7omahawk, 
“ His was a humour that smelt not of Fleet street; a wit that weighed not like a 
wet blanket.”"—7he Sportsman. 
“Mr. John Bright was very grave during the performance, and was only moved 
once or twice to a slow smile. The Hon. Robert Lowe laughed hilariously.” 





“ No one who is willing to open his eves, or give effect to his moral convictions, will say 
that the censure of this satire is tco severe.” 


This day, full gilt, 5s; by post 5s 4d. 


Season; a Satire. By Atrrep Austin. New 


Edition, Enlarged. 


“ We can only regret that ‘The Season’ is not likely to penetrate more than afew 
bachelor smoking-rooms; though, if young ladies are what the author describes 
them, he has, perhaps, counted on being read, like the Essays and Reviews, the 
more naughty he is said to be.”"—The Press. 


London: Joun Campen Horren, 74 and 75 Piccadilly. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE'’S 


“JUVENTUS MUNDI:” Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. With a Coloured 
Map of the Outer Geography of the Odyssey, and of the Form of the Earth 
according to Homer. Crown 8yo, 10s 6d. [This day. 





AUTHOR'S POPULAR EDITION. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


The Right Hon. JOHN BRIGHT’S SPEECHES 


on QUESTIONS of PUBLIC POLICY. Edited by Professor Rogers. 
(This day. 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Historically, 
Strategically, and Politically Considered; with a Sketch of Central-Asiatic 
Politics, and a Map of Central Asia. By Captain F. Trencn, F.R.G.S., 20th 
Hussars. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 


T 12 [WT r T VIC “NTT T 
WOMAN’S WORK and WOMAN’S CULTURE. 
A Series of Essays by Frances Power Cobbe, Jessie Boucherett, Sophia Jex 
Blake, Rev. G. Butler, Elizabeth Wolstenholme, James Stuart, M.A., Charles 
Pearson, M.A., Herbert Mozley, Julia Wedgwood, J. Boyd Kinnear. Edited by 
JOSEPHINE E. BUTLER, 8vo, 10s 6d. [This day. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH’S POEMS and 


PROSE REMAINS: with Selections from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited 
by his Wire. With Portrait. 2 vols. crown Svo, 21s. (This day. 


A PHYSICIAN'S PROBLEMS. By Cuar.es 
ELAM, M.D., M.R.C.P. Contents :—Natural Heritage—On Degenerations in 
Man—On Moral and Criminal Epidemics—Body v. Mind—Illusions and Halluci- 


nations—On Somnambulism—Reverie and Abstraction. Crown 8vo, 9s. 
(This day. 


HISTORICAL GLEANINGS: a Series of 


Sketches— Mcntagu— Walpole — Adam Smith —Cobbett. By J. E. THOROLD 
Rogers, Crown 8yo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION.—FOURTH THOUSAND. 


Sir C. W. DILKE’S “ GREATER BRITAIN.” 
A Record of Travel in English-Speaking Countries during 1866-7. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 


Mr. WALLACE’S “MALAY ARCHIPELAGO:” 
The Land of the Orang-Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, 
with Studies of Man and Nature. With Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 24s. 

“A vivid picture of tropical life which may be read with unflagging interest."— 

Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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